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Miller  Bros.,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  Planned  and  equipped  with  Flextures  by  Grand  Rapids 


A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  EXPANSION 


a  mennagc  dirvvied  to  ou'iters  ot  storos  u'hivh  need  inereaned  Helling  laeililieH 
but  whieh  through  National  Produetion  Aathoritg  rentrietionH  have  been  denied. 


On  our  hoards  today  are  inaiiy  major  proj¬ 
ects  for  stores  whose  owners  have  heen 
denied  huilding  alterations,  additions  or 
snhurhan  units. 


In  all  instances  these  stores  definitely  require 
the  inaxiinuin  utilization  of  area  providing 
expanded  sales  facilities  which  through 
replanning  we  can  positively  assure  them. 


Further,  the  slenderized  principle  of  Flex¬ 
tures  will  greatly  increase  stuck  carrying 
capacity  and  service  facilities.  Perhaps  you, 
too,  might  want  to  know  just  what  Grand 
Rapids  planning  and  Flextures  can  do  to 
help  out  at  this  time  hy  providing  more 
sales  area  and  more  scientific  facilities.  Ask 
for  literature. 


For  this  illustrated  brochure,  urite  on  yotir  letterhead  —  address  Dept,  S-10 


GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 


GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 


Pt«xtures  incr«os«  prodlumvtt^bf  space  and  pqrsonnei  ...  provide  the  widest  individuality 
.and  greptei^i  conyerttmll^^ever  offered  in  store  equipment  at  moss -produced  prices. 
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NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  -  PITTSBURGH  •  MEMPHIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  PORTLAND 
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Bigelow  puts  Tiara  Roof  in  a  party  mood! 


AN  ARCHITECT,  as  well  as  Vicf-  its  hearty  texture  withstands  heavy  traflRe,  insulates 
I’resitlent  and  (General  Manager  of  five  and  ahsorlts  sound! 

hotels,  Harold  Koplar  lvn<)ws  the  iiii-  'Phis  is  typical  of  the  hiinilreds  of  outstanding  instal* 

portaiM’e  of  sehfting  the  ri^ht  ear|)et.  laticnis  achieved  hy  Bigelow’s  CarjM't  (Counsel  every  year. 

1  hat  s  why  Mr.  Koplar  consulted  If  you  are  consitlering  new  «-arj)ets — contact  this  staff 

with  Bigelow  s  Carpet  Counsel  when  ,.xjM*rts  today.  Tiiey  will  save  you  time  and  money, 

he  designed  the  plush  Tiara  Roof  on  hj.|pj||ij  yon  to  sele«‘t  the  best  carpet  that  hest  suits 

the  top  2  floors  of  St.  Louis’  Park  Plaza  Hotel.  needs. 

The  result  is  Bigelow’s  Hartford  Saxony,  the  fahulous 

carpet  shown  above.  charge  for  this  valuable  service.  Just  write 

How  beautifully  its  jewel-tone  pattern  dramatizes  the  Bigelow  Carjiet  Counsel,  1  tO  Madison  Avenue,  New 
gala  mood  of  this  private  party  salon!  How  wonderfully  \ork,  N.  \  ^  our  impiiry  will  reeeixe  prompt  attention. 


BIGELOW  Rugs  and  Carpets 

Beauty  you  can  see . . .  quality  you  can  trust . . .  since  1825 
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DISPLAY 

js  the 

I  “Sales  Pulse” 

!of  your  store... 

proved  by  1,290,000 

Customers! 


Sales  jumped  from  18  to  67%  by 
the  U8e  of  proved  display  technics 
for  merchandise  totally  unpubli¬ 
cized  in  any  other  way.  The  ability 
of  display  to  start  and  sustain  sales 
Mas  conclusively  proved  from  the 
results  of  a  nation-wide  study. 

N.  A.  D.  I.  sponsored  this  study 
which  was  conducted  hy  N.  Y.  1). 
School  of  Retailing.  Varied  mer¬ 
chandise  was  used  in  58  test  win¬ 
dows  in  one  store  in  each  of  twelve 
cities.  1.290,000  customers  were 
covered  .  .  .  believed  to  he  the 
largest  sampling  group  in  any  mar¬ 
keting  research. 

Complete  details  on  traffic,  read¬ 
ership  and  sales  effect  brought  out 
by  this  study  are  revealed  in  a  128 
page  book.  Report  No.  2,  the  sec¬ 
ond  in  our  Visual  Merchandising 
Series,  is  now  available,  in  a  fully 
illustrated,  bound  volume. 

Check  your  “sales  pulse”  against 
these  records.  Send  coupon  below 
for  your  copy  of  Report  No.  2  — 
or  if  you  haven’t  seen  Report  No.  1 
—  send  for  both,  $5.00  a  copy. 

CHECK  YOUR 
"SALES-fULSE" 

ORDER  YOUR 
REPORT  No.  2 
TODAY! 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
of  DISPLAY  INDUSTRIES 

203  NO.  WABASH  AVE. 
CHICAGO  1,  ILLINOIS 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


National  AsM>riation  of  Display  Industries 
203  N.  Wabash,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
Please  send  me  copies  of  N.A.D.1. 

Visual  Merchandising  Research  Series  Report 
No.  2,  at  lo.OO  each.  Enclosed  is  my  checL 
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CONTEIliTS 


Perspective  . 

By  J.  Gordon  Dakins 


Let’s  Argue 

By  Lew  Hahn 

The  Month  in  Retailing 

David  Ovens  ol  Ivey’s 
By  Lew  Hahn 

How'  to  Use  Your  Buying  Office 
By  Milton  J.  Greenebaum 

Report  from  Washington 
By  John  Hazen 

Christmas  Displays 

At  Sea  with  Wage  Stabilization 
By  George  Plant 

Sales  Appeal  in  the  Credit  Office 
By  Thelma  A.  Farison 

The  Store  Management  and  Personnel  Groups 
By  George  Plant 

Good  Will  Insurance 

Voice  of  the  Law’ 

By  William  Hurd  Hillyer 

Fabric  Serviceability:  Spot-Resistant  Finishes 

Facts  About  the  Ever-Changing  Customer 
By  Beatrice  Judelle 


Helen  K.  Mulhesn,  Editor 
Beknard  Corrigan,  Assistant  Editor 
Beatrice  Judelle,  Research  Editor 
Mildred  Johnsen,  Editorial  Assistant 
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How  Good?  It’s  easy  to  make  an  accurate  ap¬ 
praisal  of  how  important  and  generally  effective 
a  trade  association  is  in  its  own  field.  There  are 
two  goorl  indicators:  How  many  members  does 
it  have?;  Is  it  gaining  or  losing  members?  Tested 
by  these  standards,  NRDGA  rates  high.  Our 
present  membership  totals  more  than  7,000 
stores;  and  there  has  been  a  sharp  increase  in 
the  number  of  new  members  this  year. 

Wanted:  A  Frank  Appraisal.  This  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  NRDGA  is  doing  a  good  job. 
But  of  course  it  does  not  tell  us  in  detail  whether 
NRDGA  is  providing  the  exact  kind  of  service 
members  want,  nor  does  it  necessarily  indicate 
that  the  majority  of  stores  are  getting  the  fidl 
benefit  of  their  membership.  This  information 
can  only  come  from  the  members  themselves. 
That’s  the  reason  we  distributed  an  eight-page 
questionnaire  last  August  calling  upon  members 
for  their  frank  appraisal  of  NRDGA  and  its 
services.  The  mailing  was  not  confined  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  record  alone  but  w'as  also  sent  to  the 
members  of  the  Association’s  divisions  and 
groups.  The  635  replies  provided  an  adequate 
sample  of  membership  opinion. 

Approval  for  the  Divisional  Setup.  The  survey 
told  us  that  members  fully  approve  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  organization  setup.  They  like  the  plan 
under  which  Association  activities  are  assigned 
to  departments,  divisions  and  groups.  In  their 
opinion  this  is  the  best  method  for  compiling 
and  exchanging  the  varied  types  of  information 
retail  executives  find  so  necessary  to  efficient 
o[}eration.  Services  provided  by  the  specialists 
on  the  staffs  of  the  various  groups  and  divisions 
give  stores  the  means  of  securing  the  answers 
to  the  many  problems  they  face  today. 

One  member  put  it  this  way:  “The  true  value 
of  the  NRDGA  lies  in  its  group  activity  and  the 
stimulation  it  has  provided  in  improving  store 
operation.’’  Another  said:  “I  have  only  compli¬ 
ments  for  the  general  functions  of  NRDG.\, 
particukjrly  the  information  made  available 
through  the  organization  to  smaller  stores.  Be¬ 
cause  of  NRDGA,  the  smallest  retailer  is  or  can 
be  as  well  informed  as  his  mightiest  competitor.’’ 

The  Store  Job  First.  We  who  work  on  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation’s  staff  have  sometimes  wondered  whether, 
in  the  light  of  recent  developments  on  the  na¬ 


By  J.  Gordon  Dakins 

General  .Manager,  NRDGA 

tional  scene,  too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  the  study  of  retail  problems  and  too  little 
on  legislative  matters  and  public  relations. 
The  survey  dispels  our  doubts  on  that  score; 
NRDGA’s  members  tell  us  very  definitely  that 
the  Association’s  most  important  function  today 
is  to  promote  maximum  efficiency  in  the  retail 
operation  itself.  Second  in  importance  is  action 
on  Federal  legislative  issues,  both  those  directly 
affecting  retailing  and  those  of  a  general  nature. 
Improving  retailing’s  public  relations  rates  third. 

Everyone  Can  Learn.  Typical  of  survey  opinion 
was  this  comment:  “The  No.  1  job  for  retail¬ 
ing  is  more  efficiency.  No  store  or  group  of 
stores  is  100  per  cent  perfect  in  all  things.  The 
little  fellow  can  learn  from  the  big  and  the  old- 
timer  from  the  fledgling.”  Another  member  said: 
“The  very  useful  help  the  NRDGA  provides 
in  helping  retailers  to  do  a  better  job  is  the  most 
important  function  it  can  perform.” 

Washington  Activity.  Many  members  feel,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  hard  driving  campaign  is  needed  to 
clarify  the  atmosphere  in  Washington.  As  one 
member  put  it:  “The  importance  of  a  Washing¬ 
ton  lobby  is  self-evident  today  w'hen  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  becoming  more  interested  economic¬ 
ally  in  matters  directly  affecting  retailing.” 

From  another  came  this  comment:  “Individual 
retailers  would  be  helpless  today  without  the 
intelligent  group  action  of  the  NRDGA.  It's  too 
bad  that  all  small  independent  retailers  cannot 
be  members  because  they  have  no  place  to  go  to 
keep  informed  and  get  help  for  their  problems. 
The  retail  industry  would  be  terribly  ignored 
and  pushed  around  if  it  were  not  for  NRDGA.” 

Public  Relations.  As  for  public  relations,  mem¬ 
bers  are  not  quite  sure  about  what  should  be 
done.  Some  feel  that  more  could  be  done  to 
inform  the  public  of  the  job  retailing  is  doing 
and  to  dispel  the  illusion  that  the  retailer  makes 
a  lot  of  money.  Others,  however,  are  of  the 
opinion  that  public  relations  is  completely  an 
individual  store  function  and  that  national  cam¬ 
paigns  to  drive  home  the  importance  of  the  re¬ 
tail  function  are  wasteful  and  pointless.  These 
members  feel  that  retailers  can  best  make  their 
importance  felt  by  individual  action. 

(The  report  on  the  findings  of  the  membership  sur¬ 
vey  will  be  continued  in  this  space  next  month.) 
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"Seem  to  last  forever,”  said  the  girls! 

On  this  count,  over  60%  rated  Cannon  first! 


i'  ' 
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Cannon  towels  are  wonderfully 
as  many  named  Cannon  tops 


Look  in  every  town  . . .  peek  in  any  store. 

The  women  you  see  prefer  Cannons  , . .  demand 
Cannons!  This  good  news  came  to  light 
during  a  recent  independent  survey.  In  stores 
from  coast  to  coast,  interviewers  bxittonholed 
shoppers...  asked  them  their  preference  in  toivels. 
Whatever  the  towel  feature  considered  — 

Cannons  won  by  a  mile!  There  are  just  two 
things  to  do:  stock  Cannons;  display  Cannons. 
And  watch  your  profits  soar! 

HERE  ARE  THE  FACTS  IN  A  NUTSHELL! 


OTHERS  OR 

CANNON  BRAND  B  “OON'T  KNOW- 


COLOR 

71.8% 

14.5% 

13.7% 

PRICE 

69.4 

13.1 

17.5 

TEXTURE 

64.3 

17.5 

18.2 

WEARABILITY 

1 

60.9 

12.2 

26.9 

DESIGN 

57.1 

23.8 

19.1 

ABSORBENCY 

43.3 

16.8 

39.9 

TRADE 

MADE 


MARK 

IN  U  S  A 


CANNON 
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By  LEW  HAHN 


The  Economic  Enigma 


¥N  the  September  issue  of  Storks,  this  department  raised 

the  question  of  whether  w’e  were  to  expect  more  inflation 
or  are  entering  a  deflationary  period.  Now,  a  month  later, 
the  situation  appears  even  more  confusing  than  when  we 
asked  that  question.  Here  is  a  problem  which,  at  least  for 
the  near  future,  transcends  in  importance  all  other  current 
problems  of  our  trade.  The  circumstances  of  his  business 
oblige  the  retailer  to  make  decisions  concerning  his  inven¬ 
tory  policy  some  time  in  advance  of  actual  need  of  goods. 
If  he  makes  a  wrong  appraisal  of  the  situation  which  will 
prevail  at  the  time  he  expects  to  sell  what  he  has  purchased, 
he  will  be  in  trouble.  Let  him  proceed  upon  the  assumption 
that  inflationary  forces  will  continue  to  control  the  market 
and  instead  run  into  deflationary  conditions  and  his  hope  of 
profit  will  go  aglimmering.  On  the  other  hand,  should  he 
wrongly  assume  that  deflation  is  close  at  hand,  he  will  be 
without  the  goods  necessary  to  do  business  if  things  turn  the 
other  way.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  to  be  sure  one’s 
efforts  to  foretell  the  future  are  going  to  prove  wholly  accur¬ 
ate.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  form  a  judgment  based 
upon  whatever  signs  and  information  may  be  available. 
Therefore,  this  is  an  attempt  to  round  up  such  responsible 
opinions  as  may  be  available. 

I'he  article  last  month  resulted  from  a  conversation  with 
an  important  executive  who  was  extremely  pessimistic  over 
the  outlook  and  could  see  nothing  ahead  of  us  but  a  pro¬ 
longed  period  of  deflation.  A  few  days  ago  we  talked  again 
with  that  man  and  found  him,  if  anything,  more  pessimistic 
than  ever.  What  formerly  was  an  opinion  now  has  grown 


to  be  a  settled  conviction.  Here  are  some  of  the  points  he 
raised: 

Shortages  of  Goods.  There  are  no  shortages,  he  maintains, 
but  a  surplus  of  everything.  The  apparent  scarcity  of  steel, 
copper  and  aluminum  is  due  to  hoarded  inventories  in  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  the  country. 

Beginning  of  Deflation.  By  late  1949,  he  insists,  the  pipe 
lines  were  overflowing  and  we  were  producing  more  than 
could  be  consumed.  The  deflation  began  at  that  time,  but 
the  flurry  over  the  Korean  adventure  concealed  the  truth. 

Defense  Expenditures.  Government  spending  on  defense 
preparations  will  not  be  sufficient,  our  friend  maintains,  to 
absorb  even  our  surplus  protluction,  much  less  be  the  cause 
of  shortages. 

Production  Restrictions.  If  there  were  no  such  restrictions, 
he  claims,  the  automobile  manufacturers,  for  example, 
would  not  be  producing  any  more  cars,  for  the  people  cannot 
buy  them. 

Manufacturers  Curtailing.  In  practically  all  lines,  he  con¬ 
tends,  manufacturers  have  been  compelled  to  curtail  because 
they  cannot  sell  their  gcxxls.  The  textile  industry  is  on  what 
practically  amounts  to  a  “subsistence  level.” 

Slight  Pick-up.  He  thinks  we  may  have  a  slight  pick-up,  but 
not  the  resumption  of  activity  which  has  been  expected,  for 
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the  Tail.  After  that  he  foresees  three  or  four  years  of  de¬ 
flation. 

Vested  Interest  in  Inflation.  The  Administration  has,  so  he 
says,  a  “vested  interest  in  inflation”  because  it  seems  like 
gootl  times  and  there  is  an  election  to  win. 

lew  days  after  our  question  appeared  in  Storks,  the 
“Monthly  Digest  of  Business  Conditions  and  Probabilities,” 
issued  by  the  management  engineers,  Stevenson,  Jordan  & 
Harrison,  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  same  subject 
under  the  same  caption,  “Inflation  or  Deflation.”  Many 
facets  of  the  situation  were  discussed  interestingly  and  then 
a  series  of  conclusions  was  reached.  One  of  these  regards 
further  inflation  as  “unlikely  in  lire  next  six  or  nine  months. 
j)r<)vided  there  are  no  unexpected  tlevelopments.”  It  is  the 
opinion  of  this  firm  that  “the  defense  program  insures  that 
the  Ijottom  will  not  drop  out  of  business  any  time  soon. 
There  will  be  no  deflation  during  the  next  two  years  at 
least,  rhe  defense  program,  as  now  planned,  will  not  cre¬ 
ate  acute  shortages  or  residt  in  a  large  increase  in  living 
costs.  .Some  slight  increase  next  year  is  probable.” 

1  hose  statements  are  reassuring,  but  this  digest  continues 
by  saying:  “Our  expanding  productive  capacity  eventually 
will  outstrip,  for  a  time,  our  capacity  to  consume,  and  we 
will  have  a  serious  deflation,  possibly  in  1953  or  1954.” 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  conclusions  of  Stevenson, 
Jordan  )t  Harrison  put  the  prospect  of  serious  deflation  at 
least  two  years  away,  there  is  in  their  conclusion  some  sup- 
|)ort  for  the  belief  of  our  pessimistic  retail  friend.  I'here  is 
(>ossibility  of  a  serious  deflation  in  the  not  very  distant 
future.  There  is  no  probability,  they  say,  of  more  inflation 
during  the  next  six  or  nine  months  and  we  shall  at  some  not 
very  distant  date  be  producing  more  than  we  can  consume. 
The  all-important  factor  is  the  time  element.  Is  our  pessimist 
likely  to  be  proven  more  accurate  in  this  resjiect  than  this 
excellently-reasoned  digest  of  conditions? 

Some  consideration  of  the  trend  of  prices  in  the  commod¬ 
ity  market  is  worth-while.  I  here  was,  as  you  know,  a  vers 
sharp  decline  in  many  such  prices  which  in  most  cases  had 
recovered  little  by  October  2nd.  Cotton,  for  example,  after 
dropping  from  above  45  cents  a  |X)und  went  down  to  below 
35  cents  and,  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  had  recovered  less 
than  two  cents.  Wool  took  a  much  more  s|}ectacular  tumble 
from  .S4.35  per  pound  to  SI. 85  and,  at  this  writing,  was 
quoted  at  $1-40.  Print  cloth  went  from  24  cents  the  yartl 
to  15  cents,  is  now  at  15i/j  cents.  Rubber  declined  from  87t/2 
cents  to  52  cents  a  pound,  where  it  remains.  Hides  fell  to 


$30  per  hundred  ftounds  from  $43.50,  coming  back  to  $34i/^. 
Wheat  lost  50  cents  a  bushel  from  a  price  of  $2.61  and  now 
is  around  $2.26i/^. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  “Unstable  Capital  Goods  Boom”  commented 
that  although,  according  to  estimates  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  capital  goods  outlays  this  year  will  exceed  25 
billions  for  the  first  time  in  history,”  it  is  remarkable  that 
so  few  branches  of  manufacturing  fail  to  report  higher  plant 
and  equipment  outlays  this  year  than  last.”  While  it  is  true 
that  “sharp  increases  in  capital  expenditures  are  taking 
place,  mainly  in  defense  and  defense-conducted  industries 
.  .  .  s|}ending  on  new  plant  and  equipment  in  the  defense 
segment  of  the  economy  is  largely  for  facilities  that  will 
prove  usable  also  for  civilian  output.” 

Practically  all  reports  issuing  from  Washington  forecast 
increasing  government  spending  with  attendant  business  ac¬ 
tivity  and  the  growing  dangers  of  inflation.  A  few  days  ago 
the  economist  for  one  of  the  large  industrial  corporations 
released  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  unless  government 
taxes  away  all  excess  spending  pow'er,  which  he  said  will  not 
be  done,  we  are  still  to  undergo  a  terrific  inflation.  Some 
commentators  foresee  a  boom  of  record  size  being  caused 
l)y  government  spending. 

According  to  new's  reports  from  the  Chicago  convention 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association,  the  president  of  that 
organization  in  his  ojiening  statement  said  the  present  “lull 
in  the  economy  is  temporary  and  will  be  followed  by  infla¬ 
tionary  pressure  which  will  “tax  the  best  efforts  of  all  to 
keep  it  within  bounds.” 

One  thing  which  should  cause  considerable  concern  among 
dose  observers  is  the  growing  tendency  among  economists 
and  others  closely  related  to  the  administration  to  express 
quoted  opinions  to  the  effect  that,  after  all,  inflation  may 
not  be  such  a  bad  thing.  Whether  these  sentiments  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  effort  to  reassure  the  public  in  advance  of  a 
strong  inflationary  spurt,  or  are  the  result  of  some  fear  that, 
at  an  awkward  point  for  the  political  interests  involved,  a 
deflationary  pericxl  is  apprehended,  is  something  for  careful 
individual  decision.  It  has  been  the  belief  of  the  writer 
that  enough  inflationary  influence  has  been  let  loose  by 
government  to  justify  the  expectation  that  for  several  years 
to  come  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  whatever  protective  steps 
(an  be  taken  to  check  it.  The  situation  might  be  somew'hat 
clarified  if  those  in  government  would  be  entirely  frank  in 
informing  the  public  of  the  truth  about  the  causes  of  infla¬ 
tion.  When  leading  businessmen  accept  im()ortant  emer¬ 
gency  posts  in  government  it  might  seem  not  unreasonable 
to  expect  them  to  indulge  in  straight  talk  about  such  mat¬ 
ters.  but  apparently  they  quickly  adopt  the  methcKls  of  the 
|>oliticians.  Probably  they  find  in  the  new  atmosphere  it 
makes  them  more  popular  to  place  the  responsibility  for  such 
things  as  inflation  upon  the  business  population.  Sometimes 
it  seems  that  when  businessmen  go  to  Washington  they 
leave  behind  them  the  very  qualities  which  would  make 
them  of  most  value  as  true  servants  of  the  common  gocKl. 
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Combspun*  leads  the  value  parade! 


Combspun's  acceptance,  quality  and  talent  for  wear  have  always  spelled 
value.  But  today’s  new,  low  prices— o/i/y  pennies  more  than  top-grade 
muslins— make  these  luxury  sheets  downright  bargains. 


Combspun  colors  mean  impulse  buying! 


Combspun’s  water  colors  have  the  style  appeal  that  creates  impulse  buy¬ 
ing.  That  means  bigger  and  better  business  all  year  ’round. 


Combspun  makes  bedrooms  as  well  as  beds! 


Combspun  colors  and  Combspun  advertising  have  created  the  growing 
trend  of  decorating  with  sheets.  Your  customers  are  using  Combspun 
sheets  to  make  spreads,  drapes,  etc.  It’s  the  biggest  volume-booster  in 
the  sheet  business 


Combspuns  are  America’s  most  wanted  sheets! 


Whether  they  choose  white  or  water  colors,  more  women  prefer  Cannon 
Combspun  Percale  sheets  than  any  other  brand.  Women  know  Comb¬ 
spun— they  want  Combspun— they  ask  for  Combspun! 
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IN  6  LEADING 
MAGAZINES: 


Ladies'  Home 
Journal 

Better  Homes  & 
Hardens 

Good  Housekeeping 
American  Home 
Farm  Journal 
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Starting  October  6th  on  CBS,  coast  to  coast, 
every  Saturday,  1 1:30  to  12:00  noon.  Eastern  time. 


lfieBIQmtSaUHB^^*fme 


Every  Monday,  4:00  to  5:00  p.  m.. 
Eastern  time,  over  45  NBC-TV  stations. 


THE  MONTH  IN  RETAILING 


Profits  Sink  Under  Expense  Load 


¥NCREASED  expenses  combined 
with  frozen  markups  came  close  to 
wiping  out  retail  profits  in  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year.  The  situation  did 
in  fact  produce  net  operating  losses 
for  72  out  of  194  department  stores 
with  volume  over  $1  million.  Last 
year  in  the  same  period  41  of  these 
stores  reported  losses. 

These  Controllers’  Congress  find¬ 
ings  were  complete  last  month,  not 
long  after  the  Administration  had  at¬ 
tacked  the  Herlong  Amendment  and 
the  margin  type  of  price  control  as  be¬ 
ing  unduly  generous  to  retailers.  The 
figures  should  dispose  of  this  argu¬ 
ment.  They  show  clearly  that  in  our 
present  unevenly  controlled  economy 
the  historic  markup  freeze  automati¬ 
cally  requires  considerable  cost  ab¬ 
sorption  by  the  retailer. 

A  sober  report  on  these  facts  was  de¬ 
livered  by  Raymond  Copes,  general 
manager  of  the  Controllers  Congress, 
to  a  group  of  government  officials  and 
press  representatives  in  Washington 
on  September  20.  Copes  pointed  out 
that  a  guarantee  of  historic  markups 
is  by  no  means  a  guarantee  of  profits. 
In  fact,  it  is  an  automatic  squeeze  on 
profits  unless  sales  volume  rises  as 
rapidly  as  expenses,  or  unless  all  costs 
arc  as  strictly  controlled  as  prices.  In 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  ex- 
|>ense  as  a  percent  of  sales,  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores  over  $1  million,  rose  1.4 
Ijercentage  points.  In  dollar  language, 
the  operating  expense  per  sales  trans¬ 
action  went  up  13  cents,  from  $1.35  to 
$1.48.  Retailers  had  no  way  of  com¬ 
pensating  in  their  initial  markons  for 
this  cost  rise,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
had  a  substantial  increase  in  their 
markdowns.  As  a  result,  the  typical 
department  store  profit  from  merchan¬ 
dising  operations  dropped  to  0.6  per 
cent  of  sales,  a  decline  of  nearly  74  per 
cent  from  the  first  half  of  1950.  Net 
gain  on  all  operations,  after  taxes. 


stood  at  1  per  cent  of  sales,  compared 
with  2.3  per  cent  a  year  ago. 

Copes  offered  a  reminder  that  the 
whole  case  for  freezing  retail  margins 
in  CPR  7  was  based  on  the  assumption 
(1)  that  stores  would  be  ojjerating  in 
a  period  of  high  dollar  volume  and 
fewer  markdowns,  and  (2)  that  retail 
costs,  especially  wages,  would  be  as 
strictly  controlled  as  retail  prices. 
While  a  2  per  cent  rise  in  volume  did 
occur  in  the  first  half,  it  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  compensate  for  the  increases 
in  markdowns  and  the  very  great  in¬ 
crease  in  expenses. 

“This  is  not  to  argue,’’  said  Copes, 
“that  retailers  are  advocating  a  change 
in  the  margin  type  control,  nor  an  in¬ 
crease  in  margins;  but  rather  to  point 
out  the  serious  nature  of  the  current 
trend.  .  .  .  To  be  effective,  controls 
must  operate  at  every  level  of  our  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  system  and 
...  in  all  areas  of  costs,  including 
wages.’’ 

Copes  made  it  clear  that  retailers 
prefer  the  margin  type  of  control,  with 
all  its  difficulties,  to  the  even  more  in¬ 
flexible  dollars  and  cents  control.  But 
he  stressed  that  retailers  are  very  far 
from  getting  special  advantages;  so  far, 
indeed,  that  if  the  present  uneven  sys¬ 
tem  of  controls  continues  they  may 
have  to  ask  for  some  kind  of  relief. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  half-year  findings,  re¬ 
ported  by  194  department  stores  over 
$1  million  and  34  specialty  stores  over 
$1  million  (Comparisons  with  1950 
are  based  on  identical  stores): 

For  the  department  stores,  net  gain 
after  Federal  income  taxes  was  1.0  per 
cent  of  sales;  in  1950  it  was  2.3  per  cent. 
Specialty  stores  made  1.3  per  cent  of 
sales;  in  the  first  half  of  1950  their 
profit  was  2  per  cent.  In  the  more  sig¬ 
nificant  figure  of  profit  from  merchan¬ 
dising  operations,  the  decline  was 
worse.  Department  stores  dropped 


from  2.3  per  cent  of  sales  in  the  first 
half  of  1950  to  0.6  per  cent  in  the  first 
half  of  1951.  The  specialty  stores 
dropped  from  1.5  to  1.0  per  cent. 

I'ransactions  in  the  typical  depart¬ 
ment  store  were  3  per  cent  lower  than 
a  year  ago;  however,  because  of  a  5 
per  cent  rise  in  the  average  sales  check, 
total  volume  increased  2  per  cent.  In 
specialty  stores,  volume  increased  7  per 
cent;  transactions  declined  2  per  cent. 

Operating  expense  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  moved  up  to  34,6  per  cent 
of  sales,  a  rise  of  1.4  percentage  points. 
I'he  increase  occurred  in  all  expense 
classifications.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the 
stores  reporting  showed  payroll  in¬ 
creases,  which  ranged  as  high  as  5.7 
percentage  points  above  the  same  peri¬ 
od  in  1950.  In  specialty  stores,  expenses 
rose  from  35.3  to  36.3  per  cent  of  sales. 


Blueprint  for  1952 

*  I  ^HEMES  and  topics  have  all  been 
chosen  for  NRDGA’s  41st  annual 
convention,  which  opens  in  New  York 
on  January  7.  To  line  up  the  program. 
-Association  officers  and  staff  have  held 
many  conferences  and  have  also 
checked  the  findings  of  the  recent  l)ig 
membership  survey.  What  do  mer¬ 
chants  have  most  on  their  minds?  They 
would  like  to  know,  of  course,  just  how 
much  inflation,  if  any,  they  are  still 
supposed  to  expect.  With  so  mucli  at 
stake  in  the  months  immediately 
ahead,  precision  timing  in  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  will  be  essential, 
atid  they  want  all  the  forecasts  and 
techniques  they  can  get.  Frozen  inaik- 
ups  and  rising  operating  costs  have 
made  the  expense  situation  desperate, 
and  remedies  are  being  sought  in  many 
directions.  One  of  them  is  self-set  s  ice. 
-All  these  matters  are  on  the  convention 
agenda,  which  runs  to  29  sessions  in 
four  days. 

■At  the  kesiiote  session  on  opening 
October,  1951 
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NEWS-MAKING  BULLOCK'S 


One  of  the  most  fertile  fields  for  progressive  department 
store  design  is  that  roamed  by  comfort-loving  Southern 
Californians.  Last  month  it  produced  its  latest  merchandis¬ 
ing  masterpiece,  the  new  Bullock  store  in  Westwood  Village 
not  far  from  downtown  Los  Angeles.  This  is  a  $12  million 
three-level  building  fronted  by  a  wide,  curved  colonnade. 
Oversize  tiles  used  in  the  facade  were  designed  specially 
for  Bullock’s.  Each  of  the  two  main  merchandising  levels 
(a  tea  garden  occupies  the  roof  level)  has  a  street  level  en¬ 
trance.  A  three-level  garage  closely  correlated  with  the  store 
plan  enables  motorists  to  park  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
shopping  section  they  desire  to  visit.  The  design  is  the  work 
of  Welton  Becket  and  Associates  and  was  developed  with  the 
cooperation  of  Raymond  Dexter,  Bullock’s  planning  director. 

One  of  Becket’s  innovations  in  the  interior  is  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  conventional  cases  and  display  racks.  Decorative 
wall  panels,  four  feet  wide,  are  separated  one  from  another 
by  a  slender  “keyhole”  strip  which  conceals  a  locking  device 
built  into  the  wall  itself.  Hooks  and  brackets  can  be  inserted 
at  any  point  on  the  strip,  making  possible  the  installation  of 
shelves,  racks  and  hang-rods  which  can  be  quickly  changed. 

In  departmental  layout,  partitions  are  curved  or  angled 
to  avoid  dead  corners  and  to  give  maximum  traffic  freedom. 
To  achieve  an  integral  overall  design,  Becket  was  made  re¬ 
sponsible  for  both  architecture  and  interior  decoration,  for 
developing  the  details  of  all  furnishings,  fixtures,  wall  colors, 
uniforms,  the  wrapping  paper  and  the  labels  in  dresses. 


night  the  topics  will  be  the  economic 
outlook;  the  expense  problem;  public 
relations  and  new  management  tech¬ 
niques.  Merchandising  plans  for 
spring  will  be  discussed  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  in  a  general  merchandising 
session,  which  will  highlight  the  mer¬ 
chandiser’s  responsibility  in  regard  to 
expenses.  One  especially  pertinent 
subject  on  this  program  is  the  place  of 
special  purchase  promotions  in  a  de¬ 
clining  market. 

Other  merchandising  sessions  will 
be  organized  along  divisional  lines  and 
include  accessories  and  smallwares,  in¬ 
timate  apparel,  ready-to-wear,  piece 
goods  and  men’s  and  boys’  wear.  The 
possibilities  of  self-service  or  partial 
self-service  will  be  discussed  for  several 
of  these  departments.  Interest  in  more 
coordination  of  buying  and  promotion 
plans  is  evident  through  the  merchan¬ 
dising  program,  and  the  peaking  of 
stocks  and  timing  of  promotions  will 
be  thoroughly  discussed.  In  men’s 
wear  one  of  the  high  interest  features 
will  be  an  exchange  of  opinion  on  the 
future  of  branded  lines. 

Store  managers,  sales  p’-omoters,  dis¬ 


play  men  and  controllers  will  come 
together  for  a  big  session  on  branch 
store  operation,  and  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group  and  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  will  both  devote  extra  individu¬ 
al  sessions  to  this  topic.  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Personnel  Groups  will  meet 
jointly  for  a  session  on  wage  and  salary 
stabilization.  In  separate  sessions  of 
the  Store  Management  Group  the 
problem  of  expense  reduction  will  get 
its  most  thorough  examination,  and 
self-service  and  pre-selection  are  lead 
topics  here. 

Economy  as  a  theme  turns  up  again 
in  a  session  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision,  devoted  entirely  to  expense-cut- 
ting  techniques;  but  the  sales  promot¬ 
ers  will  still  concentrate  on  their  main 
business— more  sales— and  promise  ex¬ 
actly  52  useful  ideas  for  getting  extra 
dollars  into  the  cash  register.  One  of 
their  four  sessions  will  be  held  jointly 
with  the  Visual  Merchandising  Group, 
and  will  study  the  coordination  of  dis¬ 
play  with  other  promotion  media. 

At  a  public  relations  session,  public 
relations  executives  and  personnel 
managers  will  work  out  a  coordinated 


program  of  employee  education,  de¬ 
signed  as  the  first  step  in  a  long-range 
campaign  to  make  people  more  under¬ 
standing  of  the  expense  and  profit 
realities  in  retailing. 

Most  of  the  credit  management  pro¬ 
gram  will  consist  of  case  histories  of 
some  revolutionary  and  successful  in¬ 
novations  in  billing  procedures.  The 
Smaller  Stores  Division  will  cover  a 
wide  range  of  merchandising  and  ex¬ 
pense  problems  in  two  sessions,  one  of 
them  a  dinner  meeting  designed  as  a 
tribute  to  women  in  retailing.  The 
Controllers’  Congress,  in  addition  to 
its  study  of  branch  store  problems,  has 
sessions  on  Lifo  and  on  insurance. 

Featured  sp>eaker  at  the  Convention 
will  be  Lieut.  Gen.  Albert  Wedemeyer, 
who  during  World  War  II  command¬ 
ed  our  troops  in  China.  General  Wede¬ 
meyer,  now  retired  and  vice  president 
of  the  Avco  Manufacturing  Co.,  is  the 
author  of  the  famous  State  Depart¬ 
ment  “white  paper”  on  the  p>olitical 
situation  in  post-war  China  and  is  a 
key  figure  in  the  continuing  contro¬ 
versy  over  our  policy  in  the  Far  East. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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To  aid  you  in  making  the  greatest  possible  asset  out 
of  the  new  Federal  Trade  Commission  rulings  for  re¬ 
quired  labelling  of  acetate  as  distinct  from  rayon, 
Celanese  Corporation  of  America  has  instituted  a 
special  service  bureau  which  will  function  on  a  na¬ 
tional  scale  with  respect  to  identification,  education 
and  promotion. 

TO  RETAILERS: 

A.I.B.  offers  retailers  a  full  complement  of  both  man¬ 
power  and  material  in  organizing  and  implementing 
a  retail  progr^  of  fiber  identification.  Included  are 
sales  training  films,  point-of-sale  material,  direct 
mail  aids,  special  hang  tags  with  care  instructions 
to  assure  customer  satisfaction.  Personnel  from  the 


Bureau  will  be  available  for  holding  store  meetings, 

TO  MANUFACTURERS: 

A.I.B.  is  ready  with  a  fiber  identification  program  as 
referred  to  above,  and  will  supply  correctly  worded 
hang  tags  which  are  adaptable  for  featuring  the  man¬ 
ufacturers’  own  trademarks  and  special  promotions. 
They  will  be  tied  in  with  the  store’s  own  advertising 
and  promotion  and  featured  in  sales  training  pro¬ 
grams  of  stores.  Retailers  will  be  fully  informed  of 
this  program  and  urged  to  request  it  from  all  their 
resources.  This  service  will  be  promoted  nationally 
by  Celanese  advertising. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  PROGRAM 

Celanese  is  backing  up  this  program  with  the  most 


David  Ovens  of  Ivey’s 


r\OWN  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  and  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  around  the  area  of  beautiful  Blow¬ 
ing  Rock,  the  people  know  a  lot  about  David  Ovens  and 
they  love  and  value  him  for  what  they  know.  Time  was 
when  Dave  Ovens  was  not  so  well  known  in  Charlotte 
as  he  is  today  for  he  made  his  first  app>earance  there  as  a 
stranger  and  served  in  an  extremely  modest  capacity. 
.Although  Dave  Ovens  likes  to  talk,  and  his  friends  like  to 
hear  him,  he  rarely  says  anything  much  about  those  early 
days.  It  seems,  however,  his  first  retail  job  in  Charlotte 
was  as  a  clerk  in  a  chain  grocery  store.  How  he  came  to 
enter  the  J.  B.  Ivey  Co.,  the  leading  department  store  of 
that  section  of  the  South,  and  eventually  became  the 
mainspring  of  that  successful  business  we  do  not  know. 
For  many  years,  however,  he  has  played  an  important  role 
in  building  the  business  and  expanding  its  activities  until 
it  has  taken  over  stores  in  Asheville  and  High  Point  in 
“the  old  North  state’’,  and  in  Daytona  and  Orlando  in 
Florida.  In  any  of  these  stores  it  would  be  impossible  for 
a  man  familiar  with  retail  operation  to  fail  to  recognize 
at  once  in  every  branch  of  the  business  the  footprints  left 
by  an  unusually  capable  merchant.  The  footprints  in 
these  later  years,  since  Mr.  J.  B.  Ivey,  claiming  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  advancing  age,  has  busied  himself  consistently  in 
the  growing  of  the  finest  dahlias  that  can  lx;  seen  in  any 
garden,  mostly  fit  Dave  Ovens. 

As  imp>ortant  as  it  unquestionably  is  to  be  a  successful 
retail  merchant,  David  Ovens  is  much  more,  and  his  repu¬ 
tation  is  solidly  based  ujjon  more  than  selling  good  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  people  of  his  community.  .\s  philanthro¬ 
pist  and  public-minded  citizen  he  has  helped  to  foster 
every  public  activity  which  has  come  to  his  attention,  and 
many  thousands  still  to  come  will  be  benefited  by  his 
benefactions.  Within  the  last  year,  by  a  series  of  generous 
gifts  to  colleges,  hospitals  and  other  institutions  for  pub¬ 
lic  betterment  he  has  separated  himself  from  the  greater 
part  of  his  personal  fortune,  retaining  for  himself  and  his 
wife  no  more  than  he  estimates  as  necessary  to  care  for 
them  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

In  recognition  of  his  sterling  qualities  as  a  citizen,  and 
because  he  was  so  largely  instrumental  in  the  development 


of  a  plan  for  the  creation  of  a  great  civic  center  in  Char¬ 
lotte  where  there  will  be  facilities  for  all  sorts  of  public 
entertainment,  the  governing  body  of  the  city  recently 
\oted  to  name  the  auditorium,  which  will  be  one  of  the 
important  features  of  the  enterprise,  the  David  Ovens 
Auditorium.  This  was  an  especially  appropriate  act  be¬ 
cause  David  Ovens  himself  is  an  orator  of  great  power. 
His  speeches  always  have  wit  and  point  and  under  his 
name  there  might  well  be  carved  on  some  tablet  in  the 
new  auditorium— “He  never  put  an  audience  to  sleep.” 

To  know  David  Ovens  well,  however,  one  should  see 
him  up  at  his  summer  place  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
and  on  the  little  streets  of  Blowing  Rock.  There  he  comes 
really  into  his  own.  His  progress  along  the  main  street  is 
constantly  interrupted  while  he  stops  to  chat  with  nearly 
everyone,  from  a  food  store  clerk  to  one  of  the  wealthiest 
dowagers  of  that  select  Southern  society  which  summers 
in  the  area.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  general  interest 
in  David  Ovens  probably  can  be  found  in  the  interest  he 
has  taken  in  a  home  and  school  for  orphan  children  up 
there  in  the  mountains.  On  a  certain  Sunday  each  sum¬ 
mer  Dave  stands  up  before  a  crowded  audience  in  the 
l^eautiful  little  church  and  makes  a  plea  for  funds  to 
carry  on  this  work  and  those  who  hear  him  never  fail  to 
respond  with  open-handed  generosity. 

At  his  beautiful  summer  estate  overlooking  the  golf 
course  he  loves  to  entertain  his  friends  and  in  that  cate¬ 
gory  he  places  all  who  may  chance  to  come  to  his  door. 
Modest  and  cheerful  in  spite  of  chronic  bodily  ailments, 
he  is  a  fine  host  and  those  who  once  taste  his  hospitality 
always  welcome  an  opportunity  to  return  for  more.  At 
present  he  lives  a  semi-retired  life  but  his  interest  in  re¬ 
tailing,  and  in  fact  in  all  that  goes  on  around  him,  is  just 
as  active  as  it  ever  was;  his  wit  flashes  out  as  swiftly  in 
some  gay  sally,  and  he  can  hold  his  own  in  the  friendly 
badinage  in  which  he  delights.  He  has  lived  a  full  life  and 
has  earned  the  respect  and  affection  of  all  who  know  him. 
For  years  he  has  been  a  loyal  and  influential  member  of 
the  Association  and  has  served  in  the  capacity  of  President 
and  for  a  number  of  terms  on  the  Board  of  Directors. 

—Lew  Hahn 


How  to  Use 


By  Milton  J.  Greenebaum 

President,  Kirby  Block  &  Co. 


A  T  least  once  a  week  some  client, 
and  at  one  time  or  another,  every 
client  raises  the  question;  What  can 
we  do  to  get  the  best  results  out  of  the 
buying  office? 

Practically  every  important  store  in 
the  United  States  belongs  to  some  buy¬ 
ing  organization.  The  problem  is, 
therefore,  universal,  and  from  my  dis¬ 
cussions  with  my  colleagues,  it  seems 
that  this  question  is  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  store  executives  whether  they 
are  members  of  an  independent  buy¬ 
ing  office,  a  cooperative  buying  office 
or  a  chain. 

Failure  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 
buying  office  has  two  causes  which  are 
mainly  psychological.  One  is  the  buy¬ 
er’s  fear  and  insecurity.  Many  buyers 
feel  that  if  they  use  the  office  too  much, 
they  will  not  get  sufficient  credit  in 
their  own  store  for  the  job  they  do,  and 
may  eventually  lose  the  job.  Others 
are  afraid  that  weaknesses  in  their  op¬ 
eration  will  become  apparent  if  they 
work  too  closely  with  the  office.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  every  analysis 
we  have  made  has  indicated  that 
strong  buyers  and  successful  buyers 
are  the  most  persistent  users  of  the 
office.  The  weaker  and  less  successful 
the  buyer,  the  less  cooperative  the  buy¬ 
er  is  with  the  office.  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  success  or  strength  of  the 
buyer  is  the  result  of  office  coopera¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  definitely  apparent  that 
the  more  secure  and  stronger  the  buy¬ 
er,  the  more  use  he  will  make  of  the 
facilities  offered  by  the  buying  office. 

The  second  psychological  factor  is 
that  many  buyers  think  of  a  buying 
office  as  being  an  entity  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  store.  Actually  a 


good  buying  office  is  and  should  be  as 
much  part  and  parcel  of  the  store  as 
any  department  in  the  store.  Buyers 
and  store  executives  must  think  of  the 
buying  office  as  being  a  branch  of  the 
store,  not  as  an  outsider. 

Both  of  these  psychological  obstacles 
can  be  overcome  if  management  will 
make  an  effort  to  educate  the  buyers 
in  the  proper  use  of  the  office.  First, 
the  buyers  should  be  assured  by  man¬ 
agement  that  irrespective  of  how  much 
work  the  office  does  for  them,  they  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  credit  as  if  they  had 
done  it  themselves.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  full  use  of  the  buying  office  by  a 
buyer  proves  that  the  buyer  is  smart 
enough  to  use  all  the  facilities  avail¬ 
able  to  him. 

The  second  im[x)rtant  thing  is  to 


take  the  buying  office  into  the  store's 
confidence,  make  it  a  partner  to  your 
hopes  and  ambitions  so  that  the  office 
and  the  store  will  be  in  conqjlete  har¬ 
mony,  and  act  as  one  unit.  Let  us  see 
how  some  of  these  things  can  be  put 
into  actual  effect. 

The  Buying  Plan.  Before  going  to  mar¬ 
ket.  the  buyer  should  study  the  office 
reports  on  market  conditions  and 
fashion  trends,  and  after  analyzing  the 
stock  condition,  make  a  detailed  buy¬ 
ing  plan  by  price  line  and  stock  classi¬ 
fications,  based  on  your  model  stock. 

Brief  the  Office.  Send  a  copy  of  this 
plan  in  advance  to  the  resident  office 
buyer  so  that  he  may  study  it  before 
your  arrival. 


BUYING  PLAN 
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"COODS  WELL  BOUGHT  IS  HALF  SOLD” 


Th«  resident  office  should  hove  on  advance  copy  of  the  detailed  buying  plan. 
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October,  19.51 


Youi  Buying  Office 


In  Ihn  feynr  of  Hio  nowly  romodolod  efficot  of  Kirby  Block,  Mr.  Groonoboum  (in  tho  contor)  talks  with 
J.  W.  Loviton,  vico^osidont  and  gonorol  monogor,  and  Bernard  Smith,  divisional  morchandiso  mano* 
gor.  In  tho  company's  rocont  roerganiiation  John  Block  was  oloctod  chairman  of  tho  board  and 
Mr.  Groonobaum  prosidont. 


Make  the  Date  Definite.  Advise  the  of¬ 
fice  when  you’re  coming  to  market.  If 
you  want  to  work  with  the  resident 
buyer  in  the  market,  make  an  appoint¬ 
ment  in  advance  before  coming  to  New 
York,  to  avoid  disappointment. 

Check  Up  on  Resources.  Bring  to  the 
market  a  list  of  your  important  re¬ 
sources  and  review  them  with  the  resi¬ 
dent  buyer  at  least  once  a  season.  Re¬ 
sources  have  their  ups  and  downs,  and 
sometimes  important  new  resources 
develop  of  which  you  may  not  be 
aware.  Review  your  resource  list  sea¬ 
sonally  so  that  you  will  be  kept  up  to 
date  with  the  best  resources.  Dealing 
with  good  resources  is  half  the  battle 
of  successful  merchandising. 

Shore  Promotion  Plans.  When  making 
plans  for  a  promotion  or  a  fashion 


show,  notify  the  office  of  these  plans 
as  soon  as  you  have  made  them  so  that 
the  office  may  have  ample  time  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  securing  of  proper  mer¬ 
chandise  for  your  event.  Don’t  wait 
until  the  last  minute  to  call  upon  the 
office  for  merchandise,  as  in  that  case 
they  cannot  do  the  best  job  for  you. 

Report  Late  Deliveries.  You  cannot  do 
business  without  merchandise.  There¬ 
fore,  keep  the  office  informed  of  non¬ 
deliveries  so  that  they  can  follow  up 
overdue  orders  and  get  delivery.  Very 
often  manufacturers,  as  a  result  of 
pressure,  make  shipments  out  of  turn 
and  the  patient  customers  suffer.  Keep 
us  informed;  we  can  see  that  you  get 
your  j.ust  share  of  prompt  deliveries. 

Support  Group  Purchases.  Whenever 
possible,  take  part  in  group  purchases. 


These  group  purchases  are  developed 
for  the  good  of  all  stores.  Sometimes 
they  just  hit  your  particular  problem, 
sometimes  it  may  just  be  another  item 
for  you.  Y'our  cooperation  is  necessary 
in  all  cases,  because  the  success  of  these 
group  purchases  depends  upon  all  the 
stores  going  in  on  the  deal.  The  next 
item  in  which  you  are  interested  will 
require  the  cooperation  of  other  stores. 

Very  often  savings  can  be  made  by 
stores  in  the  group  purchase  of  sup¬ 
plies.  A  good  buying  office  usually  has 
a  source  for  the  purchase  of  supplies 
on  spiecial  quantity  group  purchase 
deals.  .Standardization  of  sizes  and 
materials  can  effect  a  substantial  sav¬ 
ings.  During  the  30’s,  when  expenses 
were  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  re¬ 
tailers,  many  stores  took  advantage  of 
group  purchasing  of  supplies,  but  the 
lazy  40’s  made  the  stores  less  conscious 
of  the  necessity  for  this  type  of  opera¬ 
tion.  The  time  has  now  come  to  take 
advantage  of  the  possibilities  of  group 
purchasing  of  supplies. 

Mention  the  Office.  When  placing 
orders  directly  with  the  manufacturer, 
in  response  to  a  bulletin  or  when  re¬ 
ordering  on  an  office  purchase,  tell  the 
manufacturer  this  order  is  the  result  of 
office  sponsorship.  It  helps  your  office 
become  more  imjxjrtant  in  the  market, 
and  therefore  able  to  secure  better 
deals  /or  you. 

Report  Results.  Keep  the  office  in¬ 
formed  of  successes  as  well  as  failures 
resulting  from  their  purchases.  It  will 
help  the  office  do  a  better  job  for  you, 
because  only  by  being  able  to  differen- 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON 


««««•«! 


There  was  a  time  that  most  o£  us 
remember,  when  Congress  was  in 
session  for  three  or  four  months  each 
year.  For  the  rest  of  the  year  our  na¬ 
tional  legislators  spent  their  time  at 
home  working  in  their  home  com¬ 
munities  and  meeting  their  constitu¬ 
ents  almost  daily.  However,  times 
have  changed.  For  the  past  several 
years.  Congress  has  been  in  almost 
constant  session  and  in  most  cases  the 
only  time  a  Senator  or  Representative 
visits  his  district  is  for  an  occasional 
speech  or  at  campaign  time. 

This  situation  has  brought  with  it 
many  problems  that  must  be  faced  by 
businessmen.  First  of  all,  the  Con¬ 
gressman  today  cannot  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  people  he  represents. 
He  must  depend  upon  general  corre¬ 
spondence,  or  upon  some  one  or  a 
number  of  persons  “back  home”  who 
try  to  keep  him  informed  as  to  how  his 
people  think  about  particular  issues 
that  are  before  Congress  and  upon 
which  he  must  cast  his  vote. 

We  are  often  asked  how  retailers  can 
increase  their  effectiveness  on  matters 
of  legislation.  First  of  all,  writing  let¬ 
ters  helps.  A  member  of  Congress  can¬ 
not  vote  intelligently  upon  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  bills  that  are  presented  each 
year  without  help.  On  legislation  that 
will  have  an  impact  upon  business  in 
his  district  he  must  have  the  assistance 
and  advice  of  his  business  constituents. 
We  have  been  pleased  during  the  past 
year  to  receive  copies  of  letters  from 
members  of  NRDGA  to  their  Repre¬ 
sentatives  or  Senators.  However,  we 
knew  the  letter  would  be  much  more 


By  JOHN  HAZEN 

Director,  NRDGA 

September  26,  1951 


valuable  if  the  member  had  addressed 
his  letter  to  “Dear  George”  because 
then  we  would  know  that  he  was  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  with  his  Congress¬ 
man.  Many  thousands  of  businessmen, 
unfortunately,  are  not  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  men  they  send  to 
Washington  to  represent  them.  This 
is  due,  we  suppose,  to  the  fact  that 
businessmen  are  busy  people  and,  too, 
that  they  are  not  inclined  to  become 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  Congress 
until  a  bill  that  will  do  damage  to 
them  has  been  introduced.  This  situ¬ 
ation  must  be  corrected  if  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  stop  some  of  the  things  we  com¬ 
plain  most  about  when  it  comes  to 
affairs  of  Washington. 

Certainly,  everyone  is  concerned 
with  the  growth  of  government,  the 
huge  bureaucracy  we  have  construct¬ 
ed  in  Washington  and  throughout  the 
country.  The  multiplying  increases  in 
taxes  are  slowly  strangling  the  free 
enterprise  system.  All  these  things  we 
know  about  and  complain  about.  But 
until  such  time  as  businessmen  take  a 
jjersonal  interest  in  their  Congressmen 
and  their  problems,  become  active  in 
seeing  that  good  men  run  and  are 
elected  to  public  office,  nothing  sub¬ 
stantial  is  going  to  happen. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  repeat  here 
some  of  the  imjxjrtant  facts  that  point 
up  the  trend  of  government  during  the 
past  decade,  but  facts  such  as  these 
need  to  be  repeated. 

Looking  at  the  business  of  our  na¬ 
tional  government  during  the  past 
decade  we  find  the  following: 

Federal  employment  has  grown 


from  a  little  over  a  million  in 
1940  to  2i/2  millions  in  1951. 

I’he  gross  public  debt  has  multi¬ 
plied  six  times  in  the  past  ten 
years. 

Individual  income  tax  collections 
have  risen  from  less  than  a  billion 
in  1940  to  over  $22  billion  this 
year. 

Total  government  receipts  stood  at 
about  $51/2  billion  in  1940.  This 
year  they  will  reach  more  than  $48 
billion  and  are  still  going  up. 
Excise  tax  collections  rose  from 
.$2.3  billion  in  1941  to  $8.2  billion 
in  the  past  eleven  years  and  the 
new  tax  bill  will  make  the  latter 
figures  look  small.  The  total 
money  supply  increased  from  a 
little  over  $42  billion  in  1940  to 
$115  billion  in  1951.  The  week¬ 
ly  payroll  at  OPS  —  that  is  the 
latest  figures  available,  touches 
.$800,000.  That  is  $800,000  week¬ 
ly  for  the  1 1,000  that  are  now  on 
the  payroll. 

.\11  of  these  figures  show  clearly  a 
trend  that  has  been  developing  and 
growing  for  the  past  several  years. 
This  trend  will  continue  until  the 
great  majority  of  businessmen  be¬ 
come: 

Personally  acquainted  with  their 
Congressmen. 

Take  an  interest  in  all  national  is¬ 
sues  whether  they  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  their  business  or 
not. 

Compliment  their  Representatives 
and  Senators  when  they  vote  on 
the  sound  side  of  an  issue. 

Take  an  interest  in  who  runs  for 
public  office,  supporting  those 
who  will  fight  for  a  reduction  in 
unnecessary  government  expense, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  com- 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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October,  1951 


Th*  Christmas  instHutionol  windows  at  J.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  Us  Angolos  Filono's  big  window  was  "Santa's  Castio",  crowdod  with  fantasy  and  ani< 


told  tho  story  of  Tho  littlost  Angol  by  Chariot  Taiowoll.  Thoro  woro  12 
windows.  Doop  biwo  light  was  usod  for  tho  color  background;  tho  foro- 
ground  lighting  changod  constantly  from  roso  to  pink  to  ambor.  Black  light 
was  usod  in  throo  windows.  Tho  angols  and  sottings  woro  by  Gail  Dovron. 
foul  E.  Smith,  display  diroctor. 


mation.  It  was  lavishly  docoratod  in  frosting  stylo — a  cako  docorator  usod 
100  pounds  of  sugar  on  tho  dotails.  Animatod  figuros  woro  croatod  by 
Filono's  display  staff.  At  intorvals  Santa  appoarod  on  tho  stops  of  tho  casHo 
to  ontortoin  tho  childron  and  invito  thorn  to  tho  toy  dopartmont.  Uo  W.  Court, 
display  managor;  Donald  1.  Shanks,  window  suporvisor. 


CHRISTMAS  DISPLAYS 


Here  is  a  portfolio  of  ideas  from  the  successes  of 
1950.  There  are  hundreds  more  of  them  in  the 
photo  files  of  the  Visual  Merchandising  Group, 
which  may  be  consulted  at  the  NRDGA  office  or 
borrowed  for  limited  periods.' 


B.  Uwonstoin's  East  suburban  storo  in  Momphis  usod  Mr.  Binglo  for  its  thomo. 
In  this  2S-foot  window,  ovorything  is  giant  sixo.  Tho  figuros  aro  cut  from 
opson  board.  Ovor  an  tho  sido  a  sovon  and  a  half  foot  Santa  Claus  climbs 
0  chimnoy  laddor.  Charios  E.  Forroll,  display  diroctor. 


Morchondiso  windows  woro  dono  with  to  much  stylo  last  Christmas  that  thoy  told  romantic  storios  all  thoir  own.  At  loft,  Sloomingdalo't,  Now  York  posod 
nogligoo^ad  modolt  in  a  droamy  balcony  scono,  with  a  snow-covorod  villago  for  background.  Edward  Von  Castolboig,  window  display  diroctor.  At  right, 
Urd  B  Taylor's  rows  of  gilt  chairs  suggostod  an  Edwardian  soiroo;  gift  accossorios  woro  spillod  across  thorn  in  luxurious  confusion.  All  this  undorstotomont 
skillfully  suggostod  that  no  roal  gift^ivor  would  ovor  count  tho  cost.  Honry  CaHahan,  display  diroctor. 
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At  left  it  a  panoramic  view  of  Filene't  ttreel  floor  in  itt  1950  Chrittmot  drett.  Around  columns  wrapped  in  green  tnow>covered  circular  stairways  led  right 
down  to  ledge  displays  shewing  Santa  Clout  and  the  Filene  snowkins  gathered  around  small  Christmas  trees.  Green  metallic  roping  was  swogged  around 
side  walls  and  between  columns.  Trees  and  rosettes  were  made  of  natural  branches  frosted  white.  Tiny  firefly  lights  flashed  on  and  off  in  the  trees.  At 
right  it  the  top  of  ledge  display  for  the  annual  Christmas  sale  on  men's  shirts.  The  big  stylised  arrow  sign,  which  pointed  to  the  selling  location,  wot  repeated 
in  smaller  versions  on  each  shelf  of  the  display,  the  smaller  signs  giving  value  facts  about  the  merchandise.  Lee  W.  Court,  display  monoger;  J.  E.  Steinberg, 
interior  display  supervisor. 


-SAINT  IN  THE  HOUSE- 
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Al  $.  Konn  Sons,  Washington,  Santa  mad*  a  daily  appearance  in  a  corner  window, 
where  he  popped  out  of  a  chimney  to  entertain  the  children.  After  the  act  he  strolled 
into  this  adjoining  living  room  window,  where  he  settled  down  in  a  big  chair  to 
rest.  Charles  A.  Merrill,  display  director. 


In  interior  displays  throughout  Bamberger's,  there  were  ropes  of  Christmas 
balls  and  elaborate  snowflake  ornaments.  From  the  mass  of  greens  in  this 
dress  display  grow  long  metal  wands  tipped  with  Christmas  ornaments. 


Cosmetics  for  Christmas  giving  were  assembled  ingeniously  in  this  window 
at  Swern  B  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.  The  wood  box  was  divided  into  squares 
for  different  brands,  painted  chartreuse  and  given  tufted  red  velour  doors 
studded  with  gold  buttons.  The  ceiling  valance  is  of  flocked  snow  branches; 
blinker  lights  are  buried  in  the  snow.  Paul  Sporish,  display  manager. 
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One  of  the  back>of>counter  displays  at  L.  Bamberger  B  Co.,  Newark.  A  roly-poly 
Santo,  seemingly  suspended  before  the  mirror,  twirled  a  revolving  red  and  white 
candy  cane.  Bamberger  revised  its  slogan,  "One  of  America's  great  stares,"  slightly 
le  Bt  the  Christmas  seasan.  The  cress  bars  tipped  with  Christmas  balls  were  used 
throughout  the  store.  Shiny  metallic  colors  were  used  in  all  the  schemes.  Robert 
McCerkle,  display  director. 
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■TF  our  membership  contacts  are  in- 
dicative  of  management  generally, 
many  employers  feel  they  are  clinging 
to  a  very  slim  log  of  understanding 
in  the  dark,  choppy  seas  of  wage  and 
salary  stabilization.  They  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  wonder  when  its  balsa  buoy¬ 
ancy  (a  la  Kon-Tiki)  will  depart  and 
they  will  be  completely  submerged  in 
the  cross  currents  of  conflicting  Fed¬ 
eral  jurisdiction,  rules,  regulations, 
interpretations  and  unbelievable  rec¬ 
ord  keeping  and  reporting. 
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WAGE  STABILIZATION 


V  By  George  Plant 

'  Manager,  Sum  Mmoagemcnt  and 
'  '^?ar«oaiid  Groap^  NRDGA 


They  are  not  alone  in  their  confu¬ 
sion.  It  is  shared  by  so-called  wage  ex¬ 
perts.  It  is  demonstrated  by  contra¬ 
dictory  interpretations  from  local 
Wage  and  Hour  offices,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  frustration  of  the  Federal 
authors  of  these  ground  rules  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Defy  Simple  Explanation.  Retailing  is 
affected  by  eight  Wage  Stabilization 
Regulations,  all  of  which  have  been 
amended  once  or  oftener,  and  by  three 
Salary  Stabilization  Regulations  which 
are  in  partial  conflict  with  WSB  rul¬ 
ings.  In  this  situation  a  simple  explan¬ 
ation  of  what  raises  may  or  may  not 
be  given  is  just  not  possible.  We  should 
like  to  say  to  members:  “Just  follow 
your  normal  wage  practices  and  do  not 
deliberately  make  adjustments  which 
are  really  inflationary  in  character  or 


which  are  designed  to  pirate  employ¬ 
ees  from  competitors  or  from  defense 
industries.”  However,  nobody  wishes 
to  risk  violations. 

Therefore,  we  urge  members  to 
study  and  try  to  follow  the  regulations 
to  the  best  of  their  ability,  guiding 
themselves  especially  by  their  basic 
established  wage  administration  prac- 


Common  Misunderstandings.  There 
are  some  widespread  misunderstand¬ 
ings  among  employers  as  to  what  they 
may  or  may  not  do  which  are  curtail¬ 
ing  the  p>ermissive  increases  they  may 
give  their  employees.  Without  getting 
into  the  technicalities  of  the  various 
regulations,  we  would  like  to  try  to 
clarify  some  of  the  confusion: 

The  S.S.B.  and  the  W.S.B.  Two  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  divide  jurisdiction 
over  Salary  and  Wage  Stabilization. 
One  is  the  Salary  Stabilization  Board 
and  the  other  is  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Board.  Your  first  resf>onsibility  is  to 
understand  this  division  of  authority 
—unrealistic  as  it  is  from  retailing’s 
point  of  view. 

The  Salary  Stabilization  Board, 
with  its  separate  regulations,  has  juris¬ 
diction  over  every  bona  fide  “execu¬ 
tive,  administrative  and  professional 
employee  and  outside  salesman”  who 
meets  the  definitions  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor  for  purposes  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1949.  This 
applies  to  retail  establishments  even 
though,  because  of  their  localized  op¬ 
erations,  they  are  not  subject  to  the 
Wage  and  Hour  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

Any  and  every  such  person  meeting 
these  definitions,  irrespective  of  your 
own  executive  payroll  classifications, 
is  subject  to  the  SSB.  Any  person  who 
does  not  meet  them  comes  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Board,  even  though  he  may  be,  by  your 
own  designation,  an  executive  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  employee. 

Kinds  of  Raises  You  May  Give.  There 
are  three  basic  types  of  increases  you 
may  give  employees  under  Wage 
Stabilization  Board  jurisdiction  with¬ 
out  prior  Board  approval,  subject  of 
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course  to  limitations  prescribed.  These 
are: 

1.  Merit  and  Length  of  Service  In¬ 
creases—  (WSB  Reg.  5  as  revised) 
—Minimum  overall  average  6 
per  cent. 

2.  General  Increases—  (Reg.  6)— 10 
per  cent  overall  average  since 
January  15,  1950. 

3.  Cost-of -Living  Increases  —  (WSB 
Reg.  8  as  revised)— According  to 
plan  existing  on  January  25, 
1951;  or,  if  no  plan  existed  then, 
according  to  percentage  changes 
in  acceptable  index  since  Janu¬ 
ary  15,  1951— currently  a  little 
over  2  per  cent. 

Theoretically,  therefore,  you  may 
have  increased  your  average  employee 
earnings  by  18  per  cent  or  more  since 
January  15,  1950  without  prior  Board 
approval. 

The  Salary  Stabilization  Board  regu¬ 
lations  which  affect  some  of  the  store’s 
employees  are: 

SSB  Regulation  No.  1.  This  regula¬ 
tion,  effective  July  5,  applied  to  execu¬ 
tive,  administrative  and  other  employ¬ 
ees  under  its  jurisdiction  the  same 
basic  wage  controls  set  forth  in  WSB 
Regulations  1  through  10,  including 
merit  and  length-of-service  increases, 
and  general  increases.  Its  cost-of-liv¬ 
ing  adjustments  are  not  in  conformity 
with  WSB  No.  8  as  now  amended. 

Regulation  No.  2  applies  to  permis¬ 
sible  bonus  payments  and  differs  in 
minor  respects  from  WSB  Regulation 
No.  14  covering  the  same  problem. 

Regulation  No.  3  f>ertains  to  merit 
and  length-of-service  increases  and 
promotions  and  transfers.  Basically  it 
is  similar  to  revised  WSB  Regulation 
No.  5  except  that  it  places  an  overall 
ceiling  on  the  total  combined  amount 
of  merit  and  length-of-service  increases 
which  may  be  given  at  six  per  cent  of 
current  straight  time  payroll. 

Some  misunderstandings  about  these 
regulations  may  be  clarified  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statements. 

Merit  and  length-of-service  increases 
given  under  WSB  Regulation  5  are 
not  offset  or  taken  out  of  the  general 
increases  allowed  by  Regulation  6. 
The  two  regulations  are  separate  and 
independent.  .4n  employee  who  has 
received  a  merit  increase  last  year  or 


this  year  or  both,  may  also  receive  an 
increase  under  Regulation  6.  An  em¬ 
ployee  who  has  received  an  increase 
under  Regulation  6  may  still  receive  a 
merit  increase. 

Increases  given  to  individual  em¬ 
ployees  under  Regulation  6  are  not 
limited  to  10  f)er  cent.  They  may  be 
in  any  p>ercentage  amount  so  long  as 
the  total  of  all  such  increases  to  em¬ 
ployees  in  an  appropriate  unit  does 
not  raise  average  straight  time  earn¬ 
ings  prevailing  on  January  15,  1950 
by  more  than  10  per  cent. 

A  general  increase  under  Regula¬ 
tion  6  may  be  a  flat  across-the-board 
raise  to  all  employees  in  the  appropri¬ 
ate  group,  or  it  may  be  a  raise  to  some 
and  not  to  others  or  it  may  be  an  in¬ 
crease  to  only  one  person  in  the  group. 
Individual  raises  may  vary  in  amount. 

Cost-of-living  increases  given  under 
Regulation  8  are  also  separate  and  in¬ 
dependent  of  increases  under  Regula¬ 
tions  5  and  6.  If  you  have  an  estab¬ 
lished  plan,  the  formula  involved  must 
be  followed.  If  you  have  no  formal 
plan  you  may  give  such  adjustments 
not  more  often  than  every  six  months. 
They  may  be  given  across-the-board  to 
all  rank-and-file  employees  in  the 
establishments,  or  to  all  in  an  appro¬ 
priate  unit  or,  as  we  understand  it,  to 
an  individual. 

Cost  of  living  adjustments  to  those 
employees  under  Salary  Board  Stabili¬ 
zation  are  currently  restricted  to  exist¬ 
ing  labor  contracts  or  formal  written 
plans  in  effect  on  January  25,  1951. 

Promotion  Increases.  Increases  result¬ 
ing  from  bona  fide  promotions  and 
transfers  are  not  charged  against  the 
total  funds  allowed  for  merit  and 
length-of-service  increases. 

Compensation  Methods.  The  Revised 
Regulation  5  covering  merit  ratings 
and  length-of-service  increases  for 
rank-and-file  employees  recognizes 
three  basic  compensation  methods, 
namely:  (A)  Rate  Range  Method, 
(B)  Personal  or  Random  Rate  Meth¬ 
od,  (C)  Single  Rate  Method. 

Adjustments  of  individual  rates 
under  the  first  two  methods  may  be 
made  without  prior  Wage  Board  ap¬ 
proval  within  limits  specified.  In¬ 


creases  under  the  single  rate  method 
require  Board  approval. 

Recent  Developments.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  recent  salary  and  wage  develop¬ 
ments  with  which  members  should  be 
familiar: 

1.  The  WSB  has  recently  issued  a 
series  of  questions  and  answers  per¬ 
taining  to  the  administration  of  Re¬ 
vised  Regulation  5.  Members  should 
obtain  copies  from  their  nearest  Wage 
and  Hour  Office. 

2.  The  Salary  Stabilization  Board 
has  issued  Regulation  3  governing 
merit  and  length-of-service  increases 
for  those  employees  under  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  Request  copies  from  the  Salary 
Stabilization  Office,  Federal  Security 
Building,  South,  Washington,  D.  C. 

3.  A  special  WSB  Panel  on  Com¬ 
mission  Earnings  has  recently  conduct¬ 
ed  hearings  on  how  the  objectives  of 
Wage  Stabilization  should  be  applied 
to  employees  paid' wholly  or  in  part 
on  a  commission  basis.  The  Panel  will 
endeavor  to  recommend  basic  f>olicy 
for  Wage  Board  adoption. 

One  of  the  issues  is  whether  adjust¬ 
ments  permitted  by  existing  Wage 
Regulations  such  as  6  and  8  should 
automatically  be  applied  to  commis¬ 
sion  rates  themselves. 

Represented  by  Robert  J.  Doolan 
of  the  Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New 
York,  the  NRDGA  presented  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  effect  that  no  change  in 
existing  commission  rates  or  change 
in  existing  commission  plans  should  be 
made  without  prior  Board  approval. 
We  insisted  however,  that  permissible 
adjustments  allowed  by  existing  regu¬ 
lations  may  continue  to  be  made  in 
base  salaries  and  that  incidental  incen¬ 
tives  such  as  PM's,  stims,  etc.  should 
be  permitted  without  approval  and' 
without  being  offset  against  any  exist¬ 
ing  total  wage  increase  formula. 

The  foregoing  are  intended  merely 
as  highlights  of  recent  salary  and  wage 
developments.  We  shall  continue  to 
keep  members  informed  on  detail  ac¬ 
tion  through  our  various  special  bul¬ 
letins.  But  if  you  continue  to  remain 
confused  by  all  of  these  regulations 
and  interpretations,  you  really  have 
no  claim  to  distinction! 
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ales  Ippeal  in 


By  Thelma  A.  Farison 


This  article  is  a  chapter  of  the  1951- 
1952  Credit  Management  Yearbook, 
which  is  published  this  month  by  the 
Credit  Management  Division.  Mrs. 
Farison  is  a  professional  consultant 
in  all  phases  of  public  relations  and 
specializes  in  bringing  "Mrs.  Cus¬ 
tomer's"  point  of  view  to  bear  on 
business  management. 


Tl'  was  at  the  1950  Credit  Manage- 
ment  Division  conference  that  “Mrs. 
Customer”  aired  her  opinions  about 
customer  credit  relations.  Two  of  her 
major  complaints  were  (1)  the  location 
of  credit  departments  and  (2)  their 
appearance. 

On  the  first  count,  she  is  now  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  up  and  accept  the  idea 
that  in  a  five-story  building,  the  credit 
department  is  likely  to  be  no  lower 
than  the  fourth  floor,  and  in  a  12- 
story  building,  it  is  likely  to  be  on  the 
11th.  She  still  believes  that  collection 
would  be  easier  if  stores  made  their 
cashiers  more  accessible  by  placing 
them,  for  instance,  on  the  same  floor 
as  the  general  waiting  room.  However, 
she  recognizes  that  the  selling  floor 
space  is  much  too  precious  to  allow 
cashiers  and  credit  personnel  to  be 
conveniently  located  for  customer  ser¬ 
vice. 

Let’s  concede  that  economy  requires 
that  customers  go  to  the  roof  to  pay 
bills  or  discuss  credit  problems.  Surely 
this  is  an  added  reason  that,  when  they 
arrive,  they  should  find  a  business  area 
which  is  attractive  and  friendly,  not 
^im  and  barnlike.  And  it  can  be  done 
—The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company  has 
done  it. 

Last  fall,  Mrs.  Customer  spent  a  day 
in  Detroit  and,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  her  sex  in  an  unfamiliar  city, 

’  prowled  the  shops.  This,  you  know, 
is  always  one  of  the  major  pastimes  of 
women  visitors  to  any  city.  No  trip  is 
complete  without  a  survey  of  the  shop¬ 
ping  centers,  and  the  ladies  form  their 
opinions  not  only  of  your  stores  but 
also  of  your  city  up>on  the  basis  of  your 
merchandising  ability.  How  often,  in 
bridge  table  discussion,  one  hears, 
“Oh,  I  don’t  like  that  city.  It  has  such 
poor  shops,”  or,  “You’ll  love  that  town. 
It  has  wonderful  stores.”  So  more  than 


your  own  reputations  are  at  stake  in 
the  quality  and  display  of  your  mer¬ 
chandise! 

This  Mrs.  Customer,  while  not  sole¬ 
ly  concerned  with  credit  problems,  has 
a  deep  interest  in  the  field,  so  she  never 
omits  a  look  at  the  department  store 
credit  sections,  as  well  as  the  sales  floors 
and,  in  pursuit  of  this  private  poll,  she, 
of  course,  visited  Hudson’s.  Chagrined 
at  first  to  discover  the  department 
perched  on  the  1 1  th  floor,  she  muttered 
grumpily  to  herself  on  the  long  esca¬ 
lator  ride— but  when  she  stepped  into 
a  credit  office  as  tastefully  and  attrac¬ 
tively  decorated  as  any  selling  section, 
she  made  mental  apologies,  and  a  deejj 
bow'  to  the  store  management. 

A  Lift  for  Customers  and  Employees 

The  receptionist’s  desk,  strategically 
located  in  the  center  of  the  lobby  area, 
momentarily  distracted  her  attention 
from  the  whole  handsome  picture.  The 
young  receptionist’s  smile  of  welcome 
invited  questions  and  did  not  waver  in 
its  friendly  warmth  as  those  questions 
were  asked.  What  an  important  asset 
to  all  customer  relations  is  the  friend¬ 
ly,  responsive  attitude  of  those  em¬ 
ployees  who  make  the  initial  contacts, 
and  how  often  are  customers  faced  with 
receptionists  who  are  anything  but  re¬ 
ceptive! 

But— difficult  as  it  seems  to  stay  away 
from  the  subject— we  are  not  here  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  all-imp>ortant  ques¬ 
tion  of  employee-customer  relation¬ 
ships.  We  are  concerned  with  the 
question  of  the  decor  of  the  credit  de¬ 
partment,  from  the  standpoint,  pri¬ 


marily,  of  the  customer.  Let  us  not 
overlook  the  fact,  however,  that  en- 
^  ironment  is  also  an  important  factor 
in  employee  morale— and  the  friendly 
receptionist’s  background  at  Hudson’s 
coultl  quite  conceivably  have  been  par¬ 
tially  resf)onsible  for  her  evident  pride 
and  jjleasurc  in  her  work. 

Here  was  the  result,  certainly,  of 
careful,  clever  planning.  The  room 
in  which  the  receptionist  sat  was  rich 
in  color.  The  carpeting  was  coral,  the 
walls  a  complementary,  woodsy  green. 
.\rm  chairs,  scattered  throughout  the 
lobby  for  use  by  waiting  customers, 
and  customer  chairs  without  arms  for 
those  seated  at  the  interviewers’  desks 
were  upholstered  in  a  softer,  blending 
green  leather.  The  off-white  of  the 
ceilings  probably  helped  in  that  first 
impression  of  spaciousness,  so  different 
from  the  closely  crow'ded  effect  gen¬ 
erally  apparent  in  office  quarters 
grudgingly  extracted  from  selling 
floors.  The  ingenious  design  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  interviewers’  desks 
helped  to  make  possible  this  effect  of 
roominess,  while  permitting  a  331/3 
per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of  in¬ 
terviewers  formerly  placed  in  the  same 
area.  They  also  gave  the  impression 
of  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  while- 
most  important— providing  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  privacy  for  customers. 

Down  the  center  of  the  area  behind 
the  receptionist  were  two  rows  of  these 
desks— 30  of  them— four  or  five  to  a 
section.  Zig-zag  slanted  partitions 
were  cunningly  joined  so  that  they 
effectively  divided  the  interviewing 
areas.  The  interviewer’s  desk— with  a 
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In  the  remodeled  J.  L.  Hudson  offices,  the  lig-zog  arrangement  of  low  gloss  partitions  gives  complete 
privacy  for  interviewing,  yet  avoids  any  closed-in  feeling  and  accommodates  one-third  more  interviewers 
thon  the  some  space  did  before  the  remodeling.  There  is  desk  spoce  on  each  side  of  each  partition. 
Comfortable  chairs  and  an  attractive  color  scheme  provide  a  pleasant  atmosphere. 


Before  the  remodeling,  desks  had  to  be  widely  separated  to  assure  some  degree  of  privacy  for  inter¬ 
views;  much  space  was  consequently  wasted.  As  in  most  credit  offices,  wooden  benches,  hard  chairs 
and  old  desks  helped  to  give  the  customer  the  feeling  that  the  store's  selling  effort  stopped  as  soon  as 
*he  left  the  selling  Moor  and  entered  the  business  office. 


convenient  overhang  for  the  customer 
to  rest  her  arm  on— was  placed  flush 
with  the  partition.  Therefore,  the  in- 
ter\  iewer  faced  the  partition,  w'hile  the 
customer,  at  her  left,  was  placed  so 
that  her  back  was  to  the  partition  and 
she  faced  nobody  but  the  interviewer. 
I'he  partition,  in  any  case,  was  high 
enough  to  give  privacy  and  to  prevent 
conversational  tones  from  carrying  in¬ 
to  the  adjacent  interviewing  area. 

These  partitions  actually  added 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  office  layout 
through  the  very  effective  use  of  wood 
paneling  and  glass.  The  paneling,  36 
inches  high,  was  topped  with  a  14-inch 
sheet  of  fluted  glass,  for  privacy.  This 
same  practical  but  ornamental  wood 
and  glass  paneling  was  used  to  parti¬ 
tion  the  executive  offices  around  the 
etlges  of  the  interviewing  area. 

The  division  credit  managers’  offices 
were  located  at  one  side  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  where  their  account  records,  as 
well  as  inquiring  customers,  were  easi¬ 
ly  accessible.  The  extendetl-payment 
credit  managers’  offices  were  located 
on  the  opposite  side,  with  their  records 
also  readily  available  and  customer 
service  equally  convenient.  Credit 
managers  were  all  given  a  satisfactory 
degree  of  privacy  by  somewhat  higher 
walls— 50  inches  of  wood  paneling  and 
16  inches  of  glass.  Good  observation 
and  supervision  w’ere  provided,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  use  of  clear  glass  on  the 
sides  and  fronts  of  these  offices,  with 
the  more  decorative  fluted  glass  used 
only  on  the  back  panels. 

I'he  conservative  modern  decor  was 
further  carried  out  in  the  smartly 
styled  furniture  and  equipment  which 
replaced  desks  and  chairs  honorably 
retired  after  more  than  20  years  of 
faithful  service.  Matching  tables  were 
placed  behind  the  desks  of  the  credit 
managers,  and  their  letter  files  and 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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OFFICERS  AND  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE 
STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP,  NRDGA 


^W^HE  scene  is  a  comer  office  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  NRDGA  head¬ 
quarters  building  in  New  York  City. 
Behind  the  desk  is  seated  George 
Plant,  manager  of  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Personnel  Groups,  who  is 
discussing  the  day’s  work  with  his  staff: 
Estelle  Karpf,  assistant  manager  of 
the  Personnel  Group,  Anne  Mc¬ 
Namara,  assistant  manager  of  the 
Store  Management  Group,  and 
Leonard  Rovins,  assistant  manager  of 
the  Employee  Relations  Bureau. 

Plant:  Let’s  do  a  quick  rundown 
and  see  what’s  on  the  books  for  today. 
How  about  the  inquiries  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  mail? 

Miss  Karpf:  Fairly  typical  for  Per¬ 
sonnel-sales  training  material  on 
men’s  and  boys’  furnishings  and  china 
and  glassware,  information  on  merit 
ratings,  and  suggestion  systems,  em¬ 
ployee  discount  policies  and  a  couple 
on  siqx;rvisory  training  programs.  We 
have  plenty  of  loan  material  on  all 
these  subjects,  and  it  ought  to  be  help- 
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Pl.ant:  Did  you  manage  to  see  that 
new  textile  film  yesterday,  Estelle? 

Miss  Karpf:  Yes,  and  I  thought  it 
was  very  well  done.  The  training 
people  I’ve  checked  with  seem  to  like 
it.  too.  I’ll  write  it  up  for  the  Pf.rson- 
NF.L  Skrvicf.  along  with  the  two  other 
new  films,  and  make  a  note  to  include 
them  all  in  the  revised  Training  Film 
Dirf.ctory. 

Pi.ant:  I  have  an  appointment  at 
3:00  this  afternoon  with  a  university 
professor  who  wants  some  material  on 
textile  courses.  Will  you  dig  out  some 
teaching  outlines  and  reference  ma¬ 
terial  for  him  to  look  over? 

Mi.ss  Karpf:  Fine,  I’ll  leave  them  on 
your  desk.  By  the  way,  that  new  per¬ 
sonnel  director  at  Blank’s  wants  some 
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STORE  MANAGEMENT 
AND  PERSONNEL  GROUPS 

FOURTH  IN  A  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  ON  THE  SERVICES  OF  N.R.D.G.A. 

By  George  Plant 

Manager,  Store  Management  and  Personnel  Groups 


details  on  the  morale  surveys  she  heard 
were  described  at  one  of  our  Mid-Year 
Conventions.  That  must  be  the  ses¬ 
sion  we  held  in  Detroit. 

Plant:  Yes,  I’d  send  her  the  sum¬ 
mary  from  the  Proceedings  and  also 
the  material  from  the  Cleveland  and 
San  Francisco  meetings.  And  speaking 
of  conventions,  we  must  get  going  on 
the  January  program.  After  all,  we 
only  have  about  1 1  group  sessions  and 
some  45  speakers  to  line  up. 

Rovins:  Well,  you’re  tied  up  this 
afternoon  with  the  college  professor 
and  the  store  head  who’s  coming  in  to 
get  help  on  his  wage  stabilization  prob¬ 
lems.  I’ve  got  that  New  England  crowd 
—the  store  people  and  their  attorney- 
coming  in  this  afternoon  to  discuss 
their  contract  negotiations  and  go  over 
our  special  file  of  store  contract  pro¬ 
visions. 

Plant:  Then  tomorrow  morning 
there’s  a  general  staff  meeting,  and  in 
the  afternoon  I’ve  got  to  finish  up  that 
wage  stabilization  brief  on  commission 
rates— not  to  mention  getting  ready  for 
the  New  England  Store  Management 
Chapter  meeting  in  Boston,  plus  the 
letters  I  have  to  answer. 

Rovins:  We  ought  to  put  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  Wage  Stabilization  regula¬ 
tions  in  the  next  Employee  Relations 
Bulletin.  I’ve  got  some  items  on  re¬ 
cent  developments  in  union  elections 
and  some  Board  decisions  affecting  em¬ 
ployee  relations  in  retailing,  but  we 
ought  to  get  the  wage  regulations  in, 
too. 


Plant:  You’re  still  working  on  the 
draft  of  the  bill  Mr.  Adsell  is  going  to 
present  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  changes  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
aren’t  you?  You’d  better  take  my  sum¬ 
mary  and  re-work  it  to  save  time. 

(Mr.  Ravins’  secretary  calls  him  out 
to  answer  a  telephone  call.) 

Plant:  Getting  back  to  the  January 
convention  program,  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  seems  to  be  clear  at  the  moment. 

Rovins  (returning):  That  was  Dil¬ 
lon’s  from  Pennsylvania.  There’s  a 
big  union  organizing  campaign  going 
on  in  their  town  and  they  want  some 
advice  on  how  to  get  ready  for  it.  Two 
of  their  men  are  coming  in  tomorrow 
afternoon. 

Plant:  Well,  keep  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  clear  for  convention  planning 
and  we’ll  all  get  together  at  3:00  and 
see  if  we  can’t  line  up  specific  topics 
and  speakers.  You  all  know  the  gen¬ 
eral  themes  we’ve  put  down  for  the 
different  sessions. 

Miss  Karpf:  We’ve  had  quite  a  few 
requests  from  smaller  stores  as  to  how 
to  set  up  a  personnel  program.  Maybe 
we  ought  to  do  a  panel  on  it. 

Plant:  Make  a  note  of  it,  Estelle, 
and  we’ll  discuss  it  Thursday.  How 
are  the  Store  Management  inquiries, 
Anne? 

Miss  McNamara:  An  interesting  as¬ 
sortment-compensation  methods,  ser¬ 
vice  buildings,  the  names  of  store  archi¬ 
tects,  parking  lots,  and  carpet-han¬ 
dling  equipment.  Then  there’s  a  real¬ 


ly  unique  one  from  a  small  store  which 
wants  to  know  how  to  make  a  good 
cup  of  coffee  in  its  luncheonette.  I’ll 
have  to  consult  the  experts  on  that  one 
—unless  one  of  you  pieople  wants  to 
come  up  with  the  answer. 

Rovins:  We  refuse  to  answer,  on  ad¬ 
vice  of  counsel.  You’ll  have  to  stick 
your  own  neck  out. 

Plant:  How  are  you  fixed  for  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  News  Bulletin? 

Miss  McNamara:  There  are  a  few 
contributions  held  over  from  the  last 
issue,  and  Clayton’s  came  through  with 
the  article  we  asked  for  on  their  new 
mechanization  set-up.  Then  there’ll 
be  minutes  from  the  Mid-Atlantic  and 
Upstate  Chapters,  but  we’re  still  open 
for  more  copy. 

Plant:  I  may  have  something  to 
give  you  on  the  overall  parking  prob¬ 
lem,  and  I’ll  give  you  the  dope  on  that 
new  packing  method  Bill  Smith  was 
telling  me  about  at  lunch  the  other 
day.  Don’t  forget  we’re  meeting  with 
the  Controllers’  Committee  on  Friday 
on  our  joint  packing  study. 

Miss  McNamara:  I  have  it  on  my 
calendar.  I’ll  be  there.  But  when  are 
we  going  to  finish  that  study  on  Store 
Open  Hours? 

Plant:  As  soon  as  we  learn  to  write 
with  both  hands. 

(Telephone  rings  and  Mr.  Plant  an¬ 
swers  and  talks  for  several  minutes.) 

(Hanging  up)  1  thought  everyone 
knew  about  our  Supply  Standards  by 
this  time,  but  I  guess  there’s  a  new 
crop  of  purchasing  agents  or  wrapping 
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and  packing  managers  since  the  war. 
Here’s  a  memo  with  his  name  and 
store,  Anne.  Write  him  and  send  him 
the  standards. 

{Enter  Howard  Abrahams,  Mana¬ 
ger  of  NRDCwA’s  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision.) 

Abrahams:  George,  how  about  that 
joint  session  on  branch  store  operation 
in  January?  Have  you  given  it  any 
thought? 

Plant:  I  like  the  idea,  Howard,  but 
as  you  know  I’m  checking  with"  my 
directors  as  to  the  program  subjects 
they  want  stressed.  I’ll  let  you  know 
as  soon  as  possible. 

(Exit  Mr.  Abrahams.) 

Plant:  Anne,  you  and  I  and  Morris 
Landau  must  get  at  that  delivery  study 
and  finish  it  up. 

Miss  McNamara:  The  tables  are 
nearly  all  done,  and  most  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  section  has  been  processed.  One 
or  two  more  sessions  should  do  it. 

Plant:  See  if  Morris  can  put  in  some 
time  Thursday  morning. 

Miss  McNamara:  I’ll  sign  him  up 
for  9:.^0  if  he’s  free.  Meanwhile,  I’ll 
go  ahead  on  the  unfinished  bits  of  the 
preliminary  draft.  Do  you  want  to  see 
those  people  who  are  coming  in  today 
to  go  through  our  branch  store  file? 

Plant:  Not  unless  they  have  some 
special  problem. 

(Telephone  rings  and  Mr.  Plant 
talks  at  considerable  length  to  the 
caller.) 

That  was  Elms  Brothers  from  West 
Virginia.  (Rings  buzzer  for  his  secre¬ 
tary.)  They  seem  to  be  slightly  con¬ 
fused  about  their  status  under  the  Fail- 
Labor  Standards  Act,  in  spite  of  the 
1 1  months’  fight  we  put  in  to  preserve 
the  retail  exemption,  and  all  of  the 
bulletins  we  issued. 

Rovins:  They’re  not  the  only  ones. 

I  had  a  letter  this  morning  from  a  store 
in  Texas  which  is  in  the  same  boat. 
(Miss  Virginia  Steel  enters.) 

Plant:  Miss  Steel,  will  you  collect  a 
complete  set  of  the  bulletins  we’ve  is¬ 
sued  on  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
and  the  Government  interpretive  bul¬ 
letins?  I  want  to  send  them  bv  special 
delivery,  and  I’ll  dictate  the  letter 
when  you  come  in  for  dictation. 

Miss  Steel:  \’ery  well.  Mr.  Plant. 
You  haven’t  forgotten  you’re  due  in 
Mr.  Dakins’  office  at  1 1 :00  to  talk  to 
those  French  members? 


Plant:  No,  I’m  keeping  my  eye  on 
the  time.  They  just  want  to  get  filled 
in  on  labor-management  relations  in 
American  department  stores. 

(Miss  Steel  leaves.) 

W'hat  else  have  you  on  the  fire,  Len? 
Rovins:  I  have  another  date  with  a 
store  developing  a  “no  solicitation’’ 
rule  to  comply  with  NLRB  decisions 
applicable  to  retailing.  I’m  working 
between-times  on  a  speech  I’m  to  give 
here  in  the  city  on  management’s 
rights  under  the  labor  laws.  Then  you 
and  I  have  to  discuss  the  agenda  for 
the  meeting  next  week  of  our  Employ¬ 
ee  Relations  Advisory  Committee.  I 
have  a  tentative  draft  to  go  over. 

Plant:  Let’s  try  to  make  it  tomor¬ 
row  afternoon. 

(Telephone  rings;  Mr.  Plant  an¬ 
swers  and  talks  briefly.) 

Bob  Mayer  has  a  new  member  in  his 
office  and  wants  me  to  come  down  and 
talk  to  him  about  how  he  should  pay 
his  salespeople.  I  have  just  20  minutes 
before  that  1 1  o’clock  appointment,  so 
catch  me  on  the  third  floor,  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

npHERE  you  have  a  conservative  in- 
dication  of  the  daily  activities  of 
the  staff  members  who  handle  the 
Store  Management  and  Personnel 
Groups  and  Employee  Relations  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Association. 

These  groups  function  on  the  same 
organizational  basis  as  NRDG.A’s 
other  research  divisions.  The  history 
of  their  formation,  while  interesting, 
is  not  particularly  jjertinent  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  services  which  they  are  rendering 
Association  members.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  Store  Management  Group 
has  been  in  operation  since  1924  and 
the  Personnel  Group  since  approxi¬ 
mately  that  date.  The  Employee  Re¬ 
lations  Service  was  organized  as  a 
supplementary  activity  of  these  two 
groups  in  1947  to  render  special  ser¬ 
vice  to  members  in  the  field  of  employ¬ 
er-employee  relations  and  collective 
bargaining. 

Also,  the  Personnel  Group  has  car¬ 
ried  on  supplementary  activities  in  the 
field  of  distributive  education,  work¬ 
ing  with  stores  and  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  directors  alike  to  improve  and  ex¬ 
pand  the  training  of  store  employees. 
Some  225  such  vocational  workers  are 
associate  members  of  the  Group. 


Directive  Authority.  Each  of  !lie 
groups  has  its  own  board  of  directors 
which  guides  and  shapes  basic  polit  ies 
and  work  projects.  A  special  Advisory 
Committee  on  Employee  Relations, 
comprising  10  or  12  personnel  special¬ 
ists,  helps  direct  employee  relations  ac¬ 
tivities.  In  addition,  the  groups  have 
standing  committees  on  special  jirob- 
lems  which  have  rendered  invalualile 
service  to  the  Association  and  to  its 
members. 

Basically,  the  staff’s  job  is  to  answer 
letter  and  phone  inquiries;  to  hold  per¬ 
sonal  consultations  with  members;  to 
conduct  research  on  special  problems 
and  publish  reports;  to  develop  infor¬ 
mation  files  on  all  phases  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  personnel  activities,  which 
are  available  on  a  loan  basis  to  mem¬ 
bers  only;  to  publish  regular  periodi¬ 
cals  and  bulletins,  and  to  hold  annual 
conventions  and  regional  conferences. 

Store  Operation.  Just  as  the  store 
manager’s  job  in  a  store  is  very  com¬ 
plex,  so  the  variety  of  problems  and 
inquiries  handled  by  the  .Store  Man¬ 
agement  Group  is  most  extensive  and 
covers  practically  all  phases  of  physical 
store  operation.  With  our  small  stall 
we  cannot  be  specialists  and  profes¬ 
sionals  in  all  phases  of  ojjeration.  par- 
licularly  in  those  of  a  technical  char¬ 
acter  dealing  with  store  construction, 
modernization,  engineering  and  main¬ 
tenance.  We  do,  however,  keep  in 
touch  with  major  developments  in 
these  areas  and  can  give  general  assist¬ 
ance  to  members.  For  example,  we  are 
not  equipped  to  blueprint  a  new 
branch  store  or  to  lay  out  selling  floors, 
but  we  do  have  information  on  what 
stores  are  doing  in  this  respect  and  on 
the  architects,  designers  and  other 
technicians  whose  services  they  have 
used. 

Over  the  past  years  we  have  concen¬ 
trated  activities  on  certain  basic  prob¬ 
lems  of  store  operation,  such  as  wrap¬ 
ping  and  packing.  In  1930  we  stand¬ 
ardized  the  sizes  of  notion  bags,  fold¬ 
ing  and  set-up  boxes,  and  corrugated 
boxes.  In  1940  these  standards  were 
revised  and  construction  sjjecificatioiis 
added.  I'hey  were  subsetjuently  re¬ 
vised  during  the  last  war  as  a  means  ol 
helping  the  Government  conserve 
pulp  and  board.  I'liey  have  been 
adopted  officially  by  the  U.  .S.  Bureau 
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George  L.  Plant,  manager  of  the  Store  Man¬ 
agement  and  Personnel  Groups,  has  made 
a  career  of  personnel-management  work  in 
the  field  of  distribution.  He  started  with 
the  Southern  Railroad  Company,  continued 
with  the  Domestic  Distribution  Department 
of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has 
been  personnel  director  of  Bamberger's 
in  Newark,  and  a  personnel  consultant. 
He  first  joined  the  NRDGA  in  1928,  doing 
special  work  in  the  field  of  vendor  relations, 
later  assumed  full  responsibility  for  the 
work  of  the  Store  Management  Group,  and 
later  for  the  Personnel  Group  when  it  was 
formed,  and  the  Employee  Relations  Service. 


of  Standards  and  by  the  supply  inanu- 
fatturing  industry  generally.  These 
si/e  and  usage  standards  are  an  in¬ 
valuable  guide  to  individual  stores  in 
simplifying  their  own  supply  require¬ 
ments. 

Similarly,  in  our  research  activities 
and  conferences  we  have  emphasized 
expense  reduction,  collecting  and  cir¬ 
culating  the  money-saving  ideas  which 
have  been  successfully  used  by  member 
stores. 

Cdosely  related  to  general  expense 
reduction  is  the  problem  of  the  best 
methods  of  compensating  salespeople. 
While  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  no 
one  best  method  which  will  meet  the 
needs  of  all  stores,  the  problem  is  the 
sulqect  of  continuous  study  by  stalf 
members  and  tliscussion  at  group  con¬ 
ferences. 

We  have  also  gisen  constant  atten¬ 


tion  to  the  problem  of  customer  re¬ 
turns.  adjustments  and  complaints, 
and  have  organized  sjiecial  clinics  on 
these  subjects.  In  more  recent  years 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  members' 
exjX-'rience  in  simplified  and  mechan¬ 
ized  materials  handling  Ixjth  in  stores 
and  in  service  buildings.  Through  spe¬ 
cial  reports  and  conference  discussions 
we  have  been  particularly  effective  in 
{xtsting  members  on  planning  or  re¬ 
modeling  their  warehouse  and  service 
buildings  and  in  streamlining  the  flow 
of  merchandise  from  the  tvarehouse  to 
the  ultimate  customer. 

Other  specialized  areas  of  study  in¬ 
clude  workrooms,  restaurant  opera¬ 
tions.  customer  service,  store  hours  anti 
night  openings,  etc. 

Personnel  Administration.  .Activities 
of  the  Persttnnel  Group  have  been  con¬ 


centrated  particularly  u{x)n  the  means 
of  developing  better  supervisory  meth¬ 
ods  and  techniques  at  all  levels;  upon 
specific  training  procedures  for  both 
selling  and  non-selling  employees; 
upon  analysis  of  employment  selection 
and  placement  in  an  abnormal  labor 
market,  including  emphasis  on  the  use 
of  testing  as  an  added  tool  for  this 
purpose;  and  upon  a  continuous  study 
of  personnel  policies,  employee  bene¬ 
fits  and  welfare  activities. 

Special  attention  also  is  given  to 
merit  rating  programs,  morale  surveys, 
promotional  training,  employee  com¬ 
munications,  etc.,  to  help  members 
preserve  their  investment  in  their  em¬ 
ployees  as  well  as  attract  better  people 
to  retailing. 

Of  course,  the  basic  purpose  of  all 
the  Group’s  activities  is  to  assist  stores 
in  improving  their  training  programs 
—  both  selling  and  non-selling  —  in 
order  to  achieve  greater  employee  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  better  service. 

Employee  Relations.  Our  Employee 
Relations  Service,  while  relatively 
new,  has  proved  most  helpful  to  stores 
in  the  development  of  sound  employ¬ 
er-employee  relations,  and  particular¬ 
ly  to  those  confronted  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  collective  bargaining.  Through 
constant  collection  and  exchange  of  in¬ 
formation  and  experience,  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  large  source  of  confidential 
material,  available  only  to  members, 
to  help  in  meeting  and  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  employee  representa¬ 
tion. 

Distributive  Education.  Ever  since  the 
.Association  helped  to  bring  about  the 
appropriation  of  Federal  assistance  for 
vocational  education  in  the  distribu¬ 
tive  field  in  1937  we  have  worked  with 
Distributive  Education  people  to  ex¬ 
pand  and  improve  the  service  which 
they  render  member  stores,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  smaller  stores,  in  sound 
employee  training  and  development. 
^Vhile  this  educational  service  has 
been  most  needed  and  effectively  used 
bv  the  smaller  stores,  it  is  also  being 
successfully  utilized  by  the  larger 
stores  throughout  the  country.  D.E. 
programs,  particularly  at  the  high 
school  cooperative  level,  also  have 
proved  effective  in  promoting  a  better 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Division  managor;  Anno  McNamara,  aosittant  managor,  Storo  Oporationt;  Ettollo  Karpf,  aotistant 
managor,  Porsonnol,  and  Millicont  Traiman,  oocrotary. 
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Th«  R«cordak 
Commercial  Microflimer 

records  sales  checks 
instantaneously  . . .  for  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  apiece. 


With  Recordak  Photographic  Billing 


Yes,  save  on  every  bill  •  •  •  because  the  billing  clerk  merely 

lists  sales-check  totals,  credits,  returns— and  the  job  is  done  .  .  . 
completed  in  a  fraction  of  the  descriptive  billing  time. 


It’s  completely  unnecessary  to  describe  individual  purchases 
because  the  original  sales  checks  and  other  media  are  microfilmed 
.  . .  and  sent  out  with  the  customer’s  simplified  statement. 

This  short  cut  reduces  posting  operations  approximately  85% 
on  every  bill.  And  bill  after  bill  your  savings  grow! 

You’ll  find  that  you  can  handle  your  present  volume  with  fewer  billing 
machines — possibly  reduce  your  requirements  as  much  as  75%.  Also,  your 
billing  clerks  will  operate  with  greater  accuracy.  And  they’ll  take  seasonal 
peak  loads  in  stride — without  expensive  overtime  or  extra  help. 

If  you  now  hove  3,500  or  more  accounts,  you  can  operate  more  profit¬ 
ably  with  Recordak  Photographic  Billing — this  has  been  proved  in 
stores  of  every  size.  So  get  the  complete  story  on  its  many 
advantages  in  billing,  adjustment  service,  customer  relations; 
also  facts  on  the  complete  line  of  Recordak  Microfilmers  now 
offered  on  an  attractive  purdiase  or  rental  basis. 

Write'  today  for  a  fi-ee  copy  of  "Make  Your  Sales  Checks 
Work  For  You.”  Recordak  Corporation  {Subsidiary  of  Eastman 
Kodak  Company),  444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

"Recordak”  is  a  trade.mark 

{SubtUHary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming— and  its  application  to  retailing 


gram,  but  subscribed  SI, 100  to  make 
it  possible. 

Preparations  for  the  meeting  in 
June  also  included  conferences  of  re¬ 
tailers  and  consumers,  who  met  l)oth 
jointly  and  separately  with  the  staff 
of  the  National  Consumer-Retailer 
Council  in  developing  prelimiiiarv 
plans.  Philadelphia  has  had  a  long 
record  of  successful  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  retailers  and  consumers,  and  has 
a  Consumer  Advisory  Committee  in 
its  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  that  committee,  Ardenia  Chap¬ 
man,  Dean  of  Home  Economics  at 
Drexel  Institute,  contacted  leaders  of 
consumer  and  other  civic  organiza¬ 
tions  beforehand.  All  leading  consum¬ 
er  groups  were  invited  to  the  June 
meeting,  as  were  all  facets  of  retailing 
—chains  and  independents,  large  and 
small  stores,  and  the  various  commodi¬ 
ty  areas  such  as  apparel,  food,  furni¬ 
ture. 


PHILADELPHIA  RETAILERS  PREPARE 
FOR  WHATEVER  1952  MAY  BRING 


XTOLDING  the  loyalty  of  his  cus- 
tomers  is  a  problem  which  the 
retailer  must  meet  and  solve  every 
day.  But  it  reaches  acute  imjxntance 
when  there  are  merchandise  shortages, 
scarcities  of  trained  personnel  and 
higher  prices.  These  situations  have 
not  yet  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  current 
defense  production  program,  but  most 
observers  think  they  will  develop,  in 
some  degree,  during  1952. 

Retailers  have  a  vivid  memory  of 
what  happened  in  World  War  II  when 
retailing  became  the  target  for  con¬ 
sumer  dissatisfactions.  Retailing  was. 
and  is,  vulnerable  simply  because  it  is 
the  one  point  at  which  the  consumer 
deals  with  the  production  economy. 
Customers  today  still  talk  about  the 
poor  service  of  wartime  years;  some 
insist  there  was  discrimination  in  the 
distribution  of  scarce  goods. 

Philadelphia’s  retailers  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  prevent  such  difficulties  this 
time  before  they  occur  instead  of  try¬ 
ing  to  live  them  down  after  they  hap¬ 
pen.  I’hey  have  faced  the  practical 
facts  that  there  are  now  no  shortages 
of  merchandise;  that  they  are,  if  any¬ 
thing,  over-inventoried;  that  prices  are 
still  soft,  and  that  their  short-range 
problem  is  one  of  promotion  and  still 
more  promotion.  Against  the  present 
facts  they  have  weighed  the  longer- 
range  possibilities  of  merchandise 
shortages,  quality  deterioration,  lack 
of  trained  personnel  as  defense  indus¬ 
tries  make  heavier  calls  on  manpower, 
and  inflated  prices  as  consumer  in¬ 
comes  mount.  They  have  therefore 
embarked  on  a  protective  program. 
^Valter  S.  Chevallier,  Philadelphia 
general  manager  for  Lane  Bryant  and 
head  of  the  Retail  Committee  of  the 
Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce, 


expressed  its  purpose: 

“This  program  is  an  insurance  poli¬ 
cy  against  misunderstandings  between 
retailers  and  consumers.  It  is  of  high 
importance  not  only  to  retailers  but 
to  the  community.  Philadelphia  retail¬ 
ers  have  a  definite  responsibility  to  co¬ 
operate  in  this  program  and  they  ac¬ 
cept  that  responsibility.” 

He  was  speaking  to  some  35  con¬ 
sumer  and  retail  leaders  assembled  in 
the  private  dining  room  of  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier  at  the  meeting  last 
June  when  the  “Philadelphia  Program 
for  Consumer-Retailer  Cooperation  in 
a  Defense  Economy”  was  organized. 
The  Philadelphia  program  is  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  Consumer  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Chamber’s  Retail  Committee, 
with  the  Philadelphia  Merchants’ 
.Association  cooperating.  It  has  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  first  community¬ 
wide  program  of  its  kind  to  be  under¬ 
taken  in  cooperation  with  the  nation¬ 
al  program  developed  by  the  National 
Consumer-Retailer  Council.  (This  is 
the  program  that  was  described  in  the 
July,  1951,  issue  of  Stores.) 

Preliminary  Planning 

\Veeks  before  the  June  meeting  and 
the  decision  to  undertake  the  program, 
Philadelphia  retail  and  consumer  lead¬ 
ers  gave  serious  consideration  and  long 
discussion  to  the  goals  such  a  program 
should  seek  to  obtain.  After  a  confer¬ 
ence  called  by  Harold  W.  Brightman, 
president  of  Lit  Brothers  and  chair¬ 
man  of  NRDG.A’s  Consumer  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  the  program  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Philadelphia  Merchants  .Association 
through  retail  committees.  This  or¬ 
ganization  not  only  endorsed  the  pro¬ 


Anticipating  Problems 

The  June  meeting,  with  Miss  Chap¬ 
man  presiding,  agreed  unanimously 
that  the  program  should  be  started 
immediately,  in  order  to  have  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  tackling  problems  even  be¬ 
fore  they  should  arise.  Six  task  com¬ 
mittees  were  appointed,  to  work 
through  the  summer  and  report  their 
preliminary  findings  in  the  fall.  Each 
committee  was  assigned  to  deal  with 
one  area  of  possible  difficulty,  and  was 
instructed  to  acquire  the  necessary 
background  facts  and  experience  to  be 
able  to  act  as  soon  as  it  should  become 
evident  that  a  problem  was  develop¬ 
ing.  The  expectation  is  that  this  pro¬ 
cedure  will  prevent  any  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  from  becoming  acute.  Five  of  the 
six  committees  have  each  one  retailer 
and  one  consumer  representative  as 
co-chairmen. 

.A  manpower  committee  is  headed 
by  Mrs.  Lewis  Skeen,  president  of  the 
.American  Legion  .Auxiliary,  and  by 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier’s  director  of 
public  relations,  Mrs.  Ella  Waters. 
This  committee  will  examine  the  pres¬ 
ent  Philadelphia  manpower  problem 
and  make  estimates  of  what  can  be 
exjjected  by  way  of  drains  upon  the  re¬ 
tail  industry  within  the  next  year.  It 
will  consider  what  can  be  done  to  ease 
current  and  expected  problems  along 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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There’s  a  great  future  for  YOU 
- in  MOHAWK’S  new—, 


WOVEN 

COTTON 

CARPETS 


•  Sky  Grey 

•  Quartz  Green 

•  Rose  Jade 

•  Sand  Beige 

•  Moonlight  Blue 

•  Cherry  Red 

•  Rose  Beige 

•  Emerald  Green 

•  Ginger  Tan 

•  Cambridge  Grey 


Born  champions  from  the  word  “GO"  was  the  overwhelmin'!  decision 
at  the  mid-year  markets,  where  Mohawk  Woven  cotton  carpets  were 
received  with  open  arms. 

SOUTHLAND  ...  A  plain  woven  cotton  fabric  of  rich  depth  and 
plush  appearance. 

PLANT.ATION  .  .  .  An  embossed  modern  woven  cotton  fabric  with 
interesting  sculptured  design.  I  illustrated  above). 

•  Both  Carpets  are  woven  on  carpet  looms  in  9  and  12  feet  widths! 

•  Ten  attractive  colors  in  each  grade! 

•  SOL^THLAND  and  PLANTATION  are  competitively  priced 
to  meet  today’s  consumer  demands. 

Contact  your  Mohawk  distributor  today  .  .  .  discover  all  the  facts 
about  these  profitable  grades.  There's  a  great  future  for  you  in 
Mohawk’s  tvoven  cotton  carpets. 


295  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


MOHAWK  CARPET  MILLS,  INC 


BUSINESS  "INVITEES" 

^^ODAY’S  customers  are  fewer  than 
they  were  a  sp>ell  back  and  ever  so 
much  harder  to  please.  It’s  quite  natu¬ 
ral  that  your  selling  staff  should  go  to 
great  lengths  to  make  sales.  Their 
eagerness,  however,  may  inadvertent¬ 
ly  lay  you  open  to  damage  suits  by  tak¬ 
ing  the  would-be  purchaser  into  parts 
of  your  store  not  designed  for  custom¬ 
er  use. 

In  such  event  the  salespeople  should 
be  posted  to  call  the  customer’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  anything  that  might  provoke 
an  accident.  Actually  it  would  be  more 
prudent  to  have  the  sales-intent  cus¬ 
tomer  and  clerk  accompanied  by  a  dis¬ 
interested  store  employee.  Such  an 
employee’s  mind  would  be  free  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  customer’s  movements  and 
prevent  mishap. 

To  illustrate  what  can  happen  we’ll 
turn  to  a  New  England  case  of  recent 
date.  A  customer  (whom  we’ll  name 
Mrs.  Fussbody)  entered  a  women’s 
wear  store  in  search  of  a  black  coat. 
The  willing  saleslady  wore  herself  out 
trying  to  produce  a  coat  of  a  particular 
shade  of  black.  Just  when  it  seemed 
as  if  this  elusive  black  existed  only  in 
the  mind’s  eye  of  Mrs.  Fussbody,  that 
lady  spotted  the  exact  tint  in  a  coat 
being  tried  on  by  one  of  the  sales  force. 
She  seized  upon  this  last-named  per¬ 
son  with  cries  of  joy;  then  she  grew 
doubtful  and  feared  that  the  newly 
found  black  was  not  that  subtle  ebon 
hue  she  sought. 

The  coat-wearing  saleswoman  sug¬ 
gested  that  Mrs.  Fussbody  step  into  the 
employees’  hall  to  view  the  garment 
by  natural  light,  Mrs.  Fussbody  eager¬ 
ly  agreed. 

When  the  two  arrived  in  that  un¬ 
lucky  foyer,  Mrs.  Fussbody  grabbed 
her  companion’s  arm  to  hold  it  to  the 
light.  The  saleswoman  suggested  that 
she  "step  back’’  to  get  a  better  all-over 
view.  That  step  took  Mrs.  Fussbody 


part  way  down  an  open  stair-well,  with 
the  result  that  she  brought  a  substan¬ 
tial  damage  suit  against  the  store. 

Sad  to  relate,  the  State  Supreme 
Court  found  for  Mrs.  Fussbody.  The 
store’s  claim  that  she  should  have  ob¬ 
served  the  open  stairway  and  hence 
had  contributed  to  the  negligence 
causing  her  accidental  fall,  was  not  sus¬ 
tained.  The  Court  held  Mrs.  Fussbody 
to  be  a  “business  invitee’’  into  the  hall, 
and  that  therefore  she  had  the  right 
to  expect  that  portion  of  the  store  to 
be  safeguarded.  She  was  unfamiliar 
with  the  layout  of  this  employee  por¬ 
tion  of  the  building  and  was  engrossed 
in  making  a  purchase.  The  saleslady 
was  equally  intent,  with  a  view  to  mak¬ 
ing  the  sale. 

In  rendering  its  decision  the  Court 
stated,  "When  two  women  are  so  en¬ 
gaged,  it  can’t  be  said  as  a  matter  of 
law  that  the  purchaser  is  negligent  in 
failing  to  observe  all  the  details  of  her 

MARRIED  WOMEN'S 

IVES  are  probably  your  best  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  with  certain  excep¬ 
tions  you  have  always  regarded  them 
as  good  credit.  However,  these  are 
strange  times,  which  jolt  certainties 
into  the  hazard  class.  For  this  reason 
the  following  episode  should  be  pon¬ 
dered  by  proprietors,  management  and 
credit  men.  We’ll  open  with  an  imagi¬ 
nary  scene  but  end  in  a  real  court. 

“Here,  Martha,’’  said  Andrew  Hart- 
big  to  his  wife  one  day  a  few  months 
back,  “take  this  money  and  buy  those 
things  you  spoke  about  for  your  little 
grandbaby.’’ 

So  saying,  he  handed  Mrs.  Hartbig 
$167.  The  stepgrandfather  was  acting 
his  surname,  and  his  smile  as  he  pro¬ 
duced  the  money  could  not  have  been 
sunnier  for  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 

Did  his  wife’s  murmured  thanks 
serve  to  conceal  a  mental  reservation? 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  her 


A  Series  by 
William  Hurd  Hillyei 


surroundings  in  the  room  to  which  she 
has  been  invited.’’ 

It  is  quite  understandable  that 
many  sales  might  be  lost  were  custom¬ 
ers  never  invited  into  regions  of  the 
store  not  designed  for  their  use.  Per¬ 
haps  this  would  be  a  good  time  to 
check  on  the  reasons  for  “back  stage" 
trips  and  their  frequency.  Such  an 
examination  may  save  you  damage- 
money  and  add  to  your  sales  volume. 

In  the  Fussbody  case,  daylight  in 
parts  of  the  store  was  apparently  lack¬ 
ing.  In  all  probability,  artificial  ap 
proximation  of  daylight  was  provided, 
but  color-conscious  customers  often 
demand  the  benefit  of  nature’s  own 
illumination.  It  would  have  been  in¬ 
expensive  to  have  equipp>ed  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  open  stair-well  with  a  swing¬ 
ing  gate,  thereby  affording  auxilian 
means  for  showing  goods  in  a  natural 
light  to  particular  customers,  had 
other  windows  been  unavailable. 

CHARGE  ACCOUNTS 

subsequent  actions  raise  the  queiy. 
She  went  to  the  Goodstock  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  (all  names  fictitious)  and, 
having  bought  the  desired  gifts  for  her 
granddaughter,  charged  them  to  her 
account  instead  of  paying  for  them 
with  the  cash  her  husband  had  given 
her.  In  addition  she  charged  “sundr\ 
articles,  mostly  clothing,’’  for  her  own 
use,  all  the  items  totaling  $514. 

Before  Mr.  Hartbig  woke  up  to 
what  had  happened,  he  paid  the  de¬ 
partment  store  $143  on  account.  Then 
he  buttoned  his  checkbook.  Good- 
stock  sued  the  couple  for  the  $371  bal¬ 
ance  and  obtained  in  the  lower  court 
judgments  against  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hart¬ 
big  for  $344  and  $27  respectively.  The 
husband  appealed,  contending  that 
he  was  not  liable  because  his  wife  was 
not  acting  as  his  agent  in  making  the 
purchases,  nor  were  the  articles  “neces¬ 
saries”.  (Continued  on  p.  44) 
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ACTUAL 

COST 


SAVINGS 
67% 


LABOR  COSTS  SUSHED.  The 
sales  clerk  quickly  and  sim¬ 
ply  completes  the  transaction. 


3  INCREASES  “TAKE-WITHS."  Be- 
couse  customers  reolly  go  for 
these  smart  bogs,  you  ellmi- 
note  many  expensive  deliv¬ 
eries  and  provoking  delays. 
Cuts  down  on  returns,  too. 


STORE  IDENTITY.  Heightens  the 
individual  personality  of  your 
store  by  smort  bag  designs. 


CUSTOMER  ACaPTANCE.  Surveys 
show  customers  prefer  “carry" 
ease  and  compactness  of  "Take- 
Hold”  bogs  over  boxes. 


storage  and  hondling  problem  of  nu¬ 
merous  boxes,  wrapping  paper,  rib¬ 
bon,  cord,  etc  Some  wrapping  desk 


needed  by  one  clerk  for  boxes  can 
economically  serve  five  using  "Take- 
Hold"  bags.  No  ribbon  or  separate 
hondles;  less  tissue  thon  with  boxes. 


U  reasons 
why  you  should 
send  for  Equitable 
“Take-Hold” 
information  today! 


Simply  indicate  sizes  and  quantities  for  a  direct 
from-our-own-mill  quotation. 


EASES  MULTIPLE  PACKAGING. 
Additional  purchases  of  small 
Items,  normally  separately 
wrapped,  can  be  swiftly  in¬ 
serted  by  the  clerk  into  the 
"Take-Hold"  bag  already  be¬ 
ing  carried. 


Manufacturers  of  a  complete  line  of  merchandise 
bags  for  deportment  stores. 


PliPER  BAG  COMPAKV  = 


HANDLE  CONVENIENCE.  The  "Take-Hold" 
bog  made  from  heavier  paper  than  reg¬ 
ular  merchandise  bags  has  the  fomed 
built-in  handle  that  means  new  carrying 
comfort  to  the  purchoser.  Ideal  for  a  wide 
variety  of  items  from  ready-to-wear  to 
shoes. 


45-50  Van  Dam  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 


Paper  Mills  and  Southern  Bag  Plant:  Orange,  Texas 


TORES 


SPOT  AMD  STAIM  RESISTANT  FINISHES 


OTAIN  resistance  has  just  about  be- 
^  come  an  essential  feature  in  rayon 
suiting  fabrics  and  garments.  Any 
manufacturer  or  retailer  who  hopes  to 
keep  up  with  this  year’s  promotion 
parade  feels  obliged  to  stress  it. 

Oddly  enough,  few  jjeople  on  this 
promotional  bandwagon  are  aware 
that  the  “new”  stain  resistant  finishes 
that  now  appear  to  be  a  merchandis¬ 
ing  must  are  actually  not  new.  Only 
the  application  is  new,  for  these  fin¬ 
ishes  are  the  exact  same  water  repel¬ 
lents  that  retailers  have  been  promot¬ 
ing  for  years. 

A  look  at  any  hang  tags  or  literature 
that  explain  the  properties  of  water 
repellent  finishes  will  disclose  that  fab¬ 
rics  so  treated  are  resistant  to  non-oily 
spots  and  stains  as  well  as  water. 

The  switch  in  emphasis  from  water 
repellency  to  stain  resistance  grew  out 
of  the  introduction  of  several  new' 
trade  names  by  firms  other  than  the 
manufacturers  of  repellents,  names 
which  connote  only  the  property  of 
stain  resistance.  The  finishes  so  named, 
however,  are  the  same  repellents  other¬ 
wise  identified  by  their  better  known 
titles. 

Check  Your  Claims..  To  make  the  most 
of  the  stain  resistant  feature  of  water 
repellent  finishes  it  is  essential  that 
it  be  understood  and  sold  for  what  it 
is.  To  exaggerate  this  function  or  to 
allow  the  consumer  to  expect  more 
than  it  will  deliver  is  merely  inviting 
trouble. 

It  will  not  save  consumers  “up  to 
one  billion  (sic)  dollars  a  year”  in  dry- 
cleaning  bills,  as  one  fabric  concern 
is  claiming.  Such  an  achievement 
would  wipe  out  the  cleaning  industry 
for  that  is  the  total  cleaning  volume  of 
all  28,000  cleaning  establishments  in 
the  country.  Stain  resistant  garments 
do  get  dirty  in  time  as  do  other  cloth¬ 
ing  and  still  must  be  periodically  re¬ 
freshed  by  drycleaning  or  laundering 
as  the  case  might  be. 


What  the  Finish  Does.  I  he  types  of 
stains  to  which  water  repellent  fabrics 
are  resistant  are  limited  to  soft  drinks, 
tea,  coffee,  and  other  liquids  having  a 
high  water  content  pro\  ided  their  con¬ 
tact  with  the  cloth  is  made  without 
pressure  or  rubbing.  .\n  exception- 
beverages  having  an  alcoholic  content 
of  over  20  per  cent.  These  readily  stain 
treated  fabrics. 

\’iscous  foods  of  the  water  soluble 
tyjx;  such  as  condiments  and  jellies 
may  be  removed  in  many  instances 
with  water  without  staining  if  this  is 
done  immediately  iqxm  contact. 
There  is  little  or  no  rejx?llency  to 
greasy  or  oily  stains  such  as  those  from 
butter,  fats,  gravy.  The  reduced  ab¬ 
sorbency  of  the  yarns  and  fibers  in 
treated  fabrics  does  tend  to  prevent 
the  soaking  in  of  mud  and  other  rain 
borne  stains,  making  their  removal 
much  easier  than  in  non-treated  cloth¬ 
ing.  The  greasy  soils  mentioned  are 
usually  readily  removed  by  cleaning 
fluids,  as  in  any  garment. 

The  degree  of  resistance  to  staining 
from  water  borne  soils  is  determined 
in  large  measure  by  the  quality  of  the 
finish  and  the  construction  of  the 
cloth.  A  poor  stain  resistant  fabric  is 
one  that  has  a  low  tvater  repellency 
rating.  In  the  best  of  finishes,  how¬ 
ever,  the  resistance  to  staining  is  effec¬ 
tive  only  under  ideal  conditions  of 
contact  with  the  soiling  materials. 

Effective,  convincing  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  repellency  pro|x'rties  of 
treated  fabrics-are  possible  when  these 
conditions  are  taken  advantage  of,  but 
in  normal  use  of  a  garment  many  fac¬ 
tors  are  present  to  counteract  these 
properties.  A  soft  drink  that  is  oblique¬ 
ly  spilled  upon  the  fabric  may  bounce 
off  with  very  little  wetting  provided 
the  finish  is  in  good  condition.  But  if 
the  spilled  liquid  is  sat  upon  or  if  the 
drink  is  dropped  in  volume  directly  on 
the  fabric,  the  pressure  of  application 
will  cause  actual  wetting  and  staining. 

Treated  fabrics  tend  to  resist  per¬ 


spiration  stains  because  of  the  relative 
non-absorbency  of  the  fibers  to  water. 
The  sebaceous  oil  and  other  com¬ 
ponents  of  perspiration  are  readily  ab¬ 
sorbed  or  deposited,  however,  and 
must  be  removed  by  customary  meth¬ 
ods  of  cleaning. 

Types  of  Finish.  There  are  two  basic 
types  of  water  repellents.  The  durable 
types  which  withstand  repeated  laun¬ 
derings  and  drycleaning  are  well 
known  by  their  much  publicized 
brand  names.  The  non-durable,  wax 
emidsion  types  sometimes  used  in  mill 
finish  applications  must  be  renewed 
after  each  laundering  or  cleaning. 
When  properly  applied,  both  types 
perform  equally  well. 

For  continuous,  effective  repellency 
in  durably  treated  articles,  fabric 
cleanliness  is  essential  to  its  giving  the 
service  expected.  Foreign  matter  of 
any  kind  such  as  the  general  dust  and 
grime  that  accumulates  in  wear  will 
interfere  with  the  properties  of  the 
finish. 

It  is  well  to  point  out,  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  question,  that  garments 
treated  with  a  water  repellent  for  stain 
resistance  are  not  necessarily  rain  re¬ 
sistant.  The  latter  property  relates  to 
such  a  large  extent  to  the  construction 
of  the  cloth  that  it  cannot  properly  be 
assumed  that  merely  because  a  fabric 
contains  a  water  repellent  it  is  resistant 
to  wetting  from  rainfall. 

Such  fabrics,  however,  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  rejjel  for  a  short  time  a  very 
light  rain  but  for  practical  protection 
the  cloth  must  be  closely  woven. 

Today’s  widespread  playing  iqi  of 
stain  resistance  reflects  its  importance 
in  the  promotion  of  rayon  suitings  and 
garments.  But  the  opportunities  to 
fully  develop  the  merchandising  jx)- 
tential  of  this  new  feature  will  be  lost 
unless  frank  acknowledgement  is  made 
of  what  stain-  and  water-repellent  fin¬ 
ishes  will  do  and  won’t  do. 
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¥T  is  a  rare  man  who  goes  to  a  doctor 

when  he  feels  well— and  it  is  a  rare 
business  man  who  looks  critically  at 
his  marketing  methods  when  sales  are 
booming.  When  sales  slow  down,  how¬ 
ever,  and  when  even  a  price  promo¬ 
tion  hyj>o  fails  to  jazz  them  up,  a  re¬ 
tailer  may  well  take  time  out  to  make 
sure  that  his  merchandising  and  pro¬ 
motion,  his  store  jx>licies,  are  aimed 
accurately  at  his  best  market. 

Change  comes  rapidly  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  structure  of  a  community; 
money  goes  into,  and  out  of,  different 
pockets.  Many  a  merchant  fails  to 
notice  the  change  quickly,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  talk  luxury  to  the  new  poor, 
or  bargains  to  the  new  rich.  Or  con¬ 
tinues  to  talk  gracious  living  to  the 
woman  who  has  a  job  and  no  maid, 
and  who  wants  only  to  trim  the  frills 
from  her  housekeeping. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  mis¬ 
conceptions  today  is  the  mental  image 
we  all  have  of  the  $5,000-and-up 
family.  Suburban  home,  small  house¬ 
hold,  plenty  of  help,  a  taste  for  the  ex¬ 
quisite.  Side  by  side,  is  our  mental 
image  of  the  low  income  family— tene¬ 
ment  dwelling  wage  earners,  with  chil¬ 
dren  by  the  dozen,  and  a  whole  chorus 
of  wolves  howling  outside  the  door. 

Let’s  see  what  the  facts  are.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  each  year  for 
the  past  several  years,  has  studied  con¬ 
sumer  finances.  In  1946,  the  Board 
found  that  “the  number  of  self-em¬ 
ployed,  managerial,  professional  and 
semi-professional  persons  with  in¬ 
comes  of  $5,000  or  more  was  twice  that 
of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  and 
clerical  and  sales  personnel.”  In  simple 


English,  there  were  twice  as  many  ex¬ 
ecutives  among  the  upper  income 
brackets  as  there  were  hired  hands.  In 
1950,  the  two  groups  were  about  even¬ 
ly  matched  in  this  income  class. 

From  1946  to  1950,  the  number  of 
spending  units  with  $5,000  or  more  a 
year  had  doubled.  (A  spending  unit 
is  roughly  equivalent  to  the  store’s  con¬ 
ception  of  a  customer— a  family  whose 
money  is  all  in  one  pocket;  an  indi¬ 
vidual;  a  grownup  child  who  manages 
his  own  income.)  In  four  years  time, 
the  number  of  executive  and  profes¬ 
sional  units  in  the  $5,000-up  bracket 
went  from  2.7  million  to  4.2  million; 
the  number  of  wage  earners  and  cleri¬ 
cals,  from  1.3  million  to  4.5  million. 
The  hired  hands  have  moved  up  in  the 
world  a  lot  faster  than  the  people  we 
hold  in  our  mind’s  eye  when  we  speak 
of  the  well-to-do. 

Not  So  Poor 

Now  how  about  the  low-income 
family,  that  poverty  stricken  house¬ 
hold  with  no  spending  power  and  lots 
of  children?  Well,  the  same  Federal 
Reserve  Board  survey  blasts  that  idea, 
too.  In  all  family-income  groups  be¬ 
low  $7,500  a  year,  families  of  three 
persons  or  less  are  in  the  majority; 
where  the  family  income  exceeds 
$7,500,  families  of  four  or  more  pre¬ 
dominate.  A  majority  of  the  families 
in  the  lowest  income  bracket  have 
heads  whose  age  exceeds  55— in  fact  48 
per  cent  of  those  with  less  than  $1,000 
are  over  65.  Plenty  of  our  low-income 
families  are  retired.  And  many  of  our 
low-income  spending  units  are  single 
persons. 


Whatever  the  income  bracket,  the 
typical  American  family  is  smaller 
than  it  was.  Ten  years  ago.  Census 
figures  showed  3.28  persons  p>er  family; 
today,  they  show  3.04  persons.  One 
household  in  every  11  consists  of  a 
single  individual;  ten  years  ago,  only 
one  household  in  ten  consisted  of  but 
one  person.  Today,  two  out  of  five 
households,  40  per  cent,  consist  of 
either  one  or  two  persons;  ten  years 
ago,  barely  36  per  cent  were  so  small. 

Both  in  numbers  and  in  propor¬ 
tions,  the  small  households  have  in¬ 
creased  noticeably  in  the  past  ten 
years.  In  spite  of  our  huge  crop  of 
babies,  more  than  half  our  households 
contain  no  children  under  18;  we  have 
an  increasing  number  made  up  of  the 
childless,  the  elderly,  the  unmarried 
and  widowed.  These  are  the  house¬ 
holds  that  are  not  likely  to  be  in¬ 
trigued  by  a  jumbo  refrigerator,  a 
mammoth  package  of  soap  p>owder,  a 
banquet  size  table  cloth,  or  a  dinner 
service  for  twelve. 

Finally,  the  number  of  households 
headed  by  women  is  increasing,  and 
there  are  more  “ladies  of  the  house” 
who  also  hold  jobs.  The  1950  Census 
shows  more  than  6.5  million  house¬ 
holds  with  female  head— five  for  every 
four  such  households  in  existence  ten 
years  ago.  And  we  have  nearly  20  mil¬ 
lion  women  at  work— a  full  third  of 
the  women  over  the  age  of  14. 

These  employed  women  are  by  no 
means  just  career  girls  who  ignored 
marriage,  or  kids  waiting  for  the  wed¬ 
ding  bell  to  ring.  They  are  women  of 
all  ages— 57  per  cent  of  all  our  girls  in 
the  late  teens;  46  per  cent  of  all  our 
women  in  the  early  twenties;  35  per 
cent  of  those  from  25  to  34;  and  an 
even  larger  percentage  of  those  up  to 
age  55.  Over  the  age  of  55,  only  one 
woman  in  five  is  in  the  labor  force. 

These  figures  mean  that  a  good 
many  women  of  child  bearing  age.  a 
good  many  married  women  with 
homes  to  manage  and  children  to  rear, 
are  at  work.  Magazines  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  such  women  keep  remind¬ 
ing  stores  about  their  lunch  hour  shop¬ 
ping  habits,  and  urge  having  the  full 
sales  force  on  deck  between  noon  and 
2:00  o’clock.  But  how  about  the  mer¬ 
chandise  that’s  offered  to  such  women? 
In  clothes,  in  food,  in  home  furnish- 
{Continued  on  page  42) 
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ings,  they  will  look  for  the  minimum 
of  care  and  preparation. 

Stores  that  tend  to  write  off  this  seg¬ 
ment  of  their  market  on  the  grounds 
that  the  typist  who  spends  her  money 
on  clothes,  has  not  too  much  to  spend 
in  any  event,  are  missing  an  important 
point.  Even  though  a  sizeable  propor¬ 
tion  of  -the  employed  women  are  in 
clerical  or  factory  work,  there  is  an 
important  one  in  every  seven  em¬ 
ployed  women  who  holds  a  profession¬ 
al  or  managerial  job,  and  who  can  lay 


her  money  on  the  line  for  what  she 
wants.  And  what  she  wants  may  be 
children’s  wear  or  home  furnishings 
as  well  as  apparel  for  herself;  it  may 
be  anything  the  department  store  has 
to  offer— if  the  department  store  will 
remember  that  she  cannot  afford  to 
sjx^nd  her  time  as  freely  as  her  money. 

The  picture  keeps  changing.  Yester¬ 
day’s  customer  was  a  comfortable 
housewife  whose  husband  had  an  ade¬ 
quate  salary;  today’s  moneyed  custom¬ 
er  may  be  the  business  woman,  the 


wage  earner’s  wife,  the  retired  couple. 
The  department  store  that  caurs  to 
the  changing  market  cannot  stop  at 
an  occasional  ad  that  encourages  mail 
and  telephone  orders,  or  an  occasional 
fashion  show  staged  before  or  after 
business  hours.  The  situation  calls  for 
budget  departments  that  feature  good 
taste  and  complete  assortments;  it  calls 
for  selection  of  merchandise  with  the 
needs  of  small  families  in  mind;  it  calls 
for  a  continuing  study  of  the  way  one’s 
own  customers  live. 


How  to  Use  Your  Buyiug  Office  {Continued  from  page  19) 


tiate  the  good  from  the  bad  can  we 
come  closer  to  buying  only  the  good. 

A  Smile  Can't  Hurt.  Treat  the  office 
buyer  as  a  friend.  Even  New  York  buy¬ 
ers  are  human  and  are  subject  to  all 
the  weaknesses  of  all  human  beings. 
People  remember  with  affection  those 
who  greeted  them  with  a  smile,  and 
they  will  work  harder  and  run  faster 
and  fight  harder  for  the  people  they 
like.  Theoretically,  all  clients  should 
be  treated  exactly  the  same  way,  but 
people  are  human.  A  smile  can’t  hurt, 
and  a  pat  on  the  back  when  it  is  de¬ 
served  gets  wonderful  results. 

See  the  OfRce  First.  As  soon  as  you  ar¬ 
rive  in  the  market,  check  with  the  New 
York  buyer  for  his  comments  on  your 
buying  plan  and  any  specials  he  may 
have  available  for  you. 

Be  Available.  Let  the  office  know 


where  you  are  staying.  It  is  important, 
because  often  some  emergency  mes¬ 
sage  or  “special”  becomes  available, 
and  it  is  important  that  we  know 
where  to  get  in  touch  with  you. 

There  are  many  more  fields  in  which 
a  buying  office  can  be  of  help  to  a 
store.  Those  who  do  not  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it  usually  attribute  this  to.  their 
preoccupation  with  merchandising. 
Sometimes  I  believe  that  the  name 
“buying  office”  is  a  misnomer.  A  better 
name  for  our  type  of  organization 
would  be  Merchandise  Counsellors  as 
well  as  Purchasing  Agents.  Executives 
in  leading  buying  offices  all  have  a  rich 
background  of  retail  experience, 
which,  together  with  their  office  ex¬ 
perience,  puts  them  in  a  particularly 
good  position  to  help  stores  in  the 
solution  of  merchandising  problems, 
and  in  the  analysis  of  merchandising 
statistics.  Executives  in  buying  offices 


are  also  in  a  position  to  give  stores  fi¬ 
nancial  advice,  as  a  result  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  many  stores  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact.  Stores  do 
not  take  sufficient  advantage  of  their 
office  in  exchanging  information  on 
store  service  problems  and  their  man¬ 
agement  problems.  Leading  offices 
have  well  established  sales  promotion 
departments,  where  stores  can  be 
helped  not  only  in  connection  with  a 
special  promotion,  but  particularly  in 
storewide  events  and  promotional 
events  to  stimulate  business,  prestige, 
and  goodwill. 

To  summarize,  getting  the  most  out 
of  a  buying  office  is  easy  if  you  will 
think  of  the  buying  office,  not  as  a 
separate  organization  or  a  separate  en¬ 
tity,  but— to  repeat  what  I  said  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article— as  an  arm  of 
your  business,  one  of  your  own  depart¬ 
ments  which  just  hapjiens  to  be  situ¬ 
ated  in  a  different  city. 


Sales  Appeal  in  The  Credit  Office  {Continued  frotn  page  27) 


miscellaneous  equipment  were  paint¬ 
ed  to  match  the  green  walls.  A  strik¬ 
ing  accent  was  given  to  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture  by  the  heavy  lucite  bars  set  into 
the  wood  paneling  at  the  entrance  to 
the  credit  lobby. 

Yes,  in  addition  to  being  a  light, 
pleasant,  attractive  area  in  which  to 
transact  credit  business,  it  was  a  pic¬ 
ture-created  to  sell,  as  are  the  care¬ 
fully  designed  interiors  of  most  selling 
sections.  The  credit  department,  of 
course,  is  selling  ideas,  not  merchan¬ 


dise.  Does  such  thoughtful  and  un¬ 
deniably  expensive  treatment  of  a 
business  section  justify  itself?  Does  it 
actually  sell  the  credit  department’s 
ideas  more  effectively? 

It  does,  according  to  R.  M.  Grinager, 
Hudson’s  credit  manager.  The  tre¬ 
mendous  investment  in  credit  depart¬ 
ment  equipment  and  tools  was  recog¬ 
nized,  according  to  Mr.  Grinager,  as 
an  investment  in  customer  good  will, 
customer  service,  and  employee 
morale.  He  is  convinced  that  custom¬ 


ers  and  employees  are  equally  favor¬ 
ably  impressed  with  attractive  rpiar- 
ters,  good  tools,  and  efficient  operation. 

.\s  is  usually  the  case,  one  step  to¬ 
ward  modernization  encouraged  an¬ 
other,  and  before  the  comprehensive 
program  w’as  completed,  not  only  the 
credit  department,  but  also  the  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  area  had  had  its  face 
lifted.  Mr.  Grinager  believes  that  the 
$2,500  spent  for  linoleum  on  the  floor 
of  that  area  was  one  of  the  best  in¬ 
vestments  in  employee  relations  ever 
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made  at  Hudson’s.  This,  with  the 
green  and  white  color  scheme  carried 
over  from  the  lobby,  lightened  and 
brightened  the  office— and  the  employ¬ 
ees’  spirits— tremendously.  It  does  not, 
after  all,  take  very  much  to  destroy  the 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  these  employ¬ 
ees  that  they  are  stepchildren,  forgot¬ 
ten  men! 

Just  in  passing,  we  should  note  that 
Hudson’s  modernization  program  in¬ 
cluded  the  installation  of  Kellogg 
authorization  phones  and  cycle  billing 
equipment.  While  it  resulted  in  per¬ 
sonnel  economies,  the  changeover  to 
these  newer  methods  of  authorization 
and  billing  was  primarily  designed  for 
better  customer  service  through  faster, 
more  accurate  authorization  and  bill¬ 
ing. 

This  impressive  credit  office  rejuve¬ 
nation  was  completed  in  May  of  last 
year.  The  objectives  considered  in  the 
preliminary  planning  were  achieved 
without  exception.  These  included,  in 
preliminary  analysis  of  department 


needs: 

1.  The  primary  aim  of  designing  a 
practical  working  layout  on  a  produc¬ 
tion  basis,  eliminating  waste  space  and 
scattered  functions; 

2.  The  desire  to  give  to  customers 
as  high  a  degree  of  privacy  as  possible 
during  interviews; 

3.  The  need  to  increase  the  number 
of  interviewers  in  the  allotted  space  by 
approximately  one  third; 

4.  The  aim  of  easier  and  better 
sup>ervision; 

5.  The  improvement  of  the  flow  of 
work  and  people; 

6.  The  hope  of  improved  employee 
morale  in  modern,  efficient,  and  attrac¬ 
tive  surroundings. 

The  accomplishment  of  these  objec¬ 
tives  has  resulted  in  truly  efficient  op¬ 
eration. 

So  it  isn’t  just  Mrs.  Customer’s  de¬ 
manding  whim,  this  idea  of  more  at¬ 
tractive  quarters  for  credit  depart¬ 
ments.  Nor,  because  the  expansive— 


Voice  of  the  Law  (Continued  from  page  36) 


Reversing  the  judgment  against  Mr. 
Hartbig,  the  Superior  Court  of  New 
Jersey,  Appellate  Division,  took  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Hart- 
big  did  not  buy  the  things  in  her  hus¬ 
band’s  name.  They  were  charged  to 
her  and  not  to  him;  for  most  of  them 
she  signed  the  sales  slip  in  her  own 
name  alone.  These  circumstances  did 
not  preclude  the  department  store 
from  showing  that  the  husband  was 
an  “undisclosed  principal’’.  However, 
said  the  higher  tribunal,  “there  was  no 
evidence  that  he  authorized  his  wife 
to  buy,  as  his  agent,  die  articles’’  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  suit,  so  as  to  make  him 
liable  for  the  price.  In  other  words, 
the  judgment  in  favor  of  Goodstock 
could  not  be  upheld  on  the  ground  of 
agency. 

“Excuse  me.  Your  Honor, .  but  she 
is  his  wife!’’  we  can  almost  hear  the  de¬ 
partment  store’s  attorney  exclaim.  To 
which  the  Justice  replies,  citing  a  legal 
principle: 

“Neither  husband  nor  wife,  merely 
by  virtue  of  the  relationship,  has 


power  to  act  as  agent  for  the  other.’’ 

“Nevertheless,  may  it  please  the 
Court,  when  a  wife  buys  on  credit 
things  that  fall  within  the  scop>e  of  her 
domestic  management,  or  articles  for 
her  p>ersonal  use  that  are  suitable  to 
the  style  in  which  her  husband  chooses 
to  live,  he  is  prima  facie  liable,’’  the 
Goodstock  attorney  insists.  “Under 
such  circumstances  the  law  regards  her 
as  his  agent.” 

“Yes,  but  a  husband’s  liability  for 
necessaries  furnished  his  wife  arises 
from  his  failure  properly  to  support 
her,”  counters  the  Court.  “He  need 
pay  only  once.  In  the  present  case 
what  do  we  find  from  the  evidence? 
During  the  year  of  these  transactions 
Mr.  Hartbig  gave  his  wife  $4,125.  In 
addition,  he  provided  a  house  and  an 
automobile;  he  paid  for  heat  and  light, 
telephone,  wages  of  a  full-time  maid. 
He  paid  for  at  least  some  of  the  food. 
During  this  period  Mrs.  Hartbig  never 
complained  that  the  amount  of  money 
received  by  her  was  insufficient.” 

Climaxing  our  near-verbatim  recon¬ 


and  expensive— Hudson  program  has 
been  described  in  such  detail  docs  it 
follow  that  every  beauty  treatment 
should  be  equally  lavish.  A  smaller 
big-city  store,  or  a  small-city  store, 
would  naturally  temper  its  plans  not 
only  in  accordance  with  its  smaller 
budget,  but  also  in  accordance  with  the 
interior  decorating  scheme  through¬ 
out  the  selling  floors.  Neither  custom¬ 
ers  nor  employees  would  ask  or  expect 
that  business  offices  be  more  luxurious¬ 
ly  appointed  than  selling  areas.  But  is 
it  too  much  to  ask  that  these  idea-sell¬ 
ing  sections  approximate  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  those  departments  where 
goods  are  sold? 

Hudson’s  has  found  that  it  pays 
dividends  in  more  harmonious  condi¬ 
tions  and  increased  satisfaction  on  the 
part  of  both  customers  and  employees. 
So,  to  those  credit  managers  whose 
store  managements  are  still  to  be  con¬ 
vinced,  Mrs.  Customer  would  like  to 
say— keep  trying.  It  is  important— and 
it  can  be  done! 


struction  of  the  arguments  pro  and 
con,  we  quote  from  the  higher  tribun¬ 
al’s  conclusion: 

“The  evidence  proved  that”  Mr. 
Hartbig  “properly  supp>orted  his  wife 
and  that  he  is  not  liable  for  the  pur¬ 
chases  which  were  charged  to  her”  by 
GcK>dst<Kk  Department  Store. 

This  decision  shows  how  risky  it  is 
to  take  established  custom  for  granted. 
Almost  from  time  immemorial,  mer¬ 
chants  have  habitually  extended  credit 
to  a  wife  on  the  general  legal  principle 
that  a  husband  is  liable  for  his  wife’s 
debts.  Nevertheless,  as  the  foregoing 
shows,  that  principle  is  subject  to  wide 
qualifications— such  as,  to  what  extent 
has  he  already  furnished  her  with 
proper  means  of  support?  and,  can 
the  articles  purchased  be  reasonably 
classed  as  domestic  and  personal 
“necessaries”?  Uncertainties  are  in 
fact  opened  up  that  may  call  for  a 
thoughtful  examination  of  your  charge 
account  policies  respecting  married 
couples. 
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Simple  as  A,  B,  C . . . 

Prepare  Accounts  Payable 
this  FAST,  LOW-COST  way  on  the 
Underwood  Sundstrand  Accounts  Payable  Accounting  Machine 


Underwood 


Accoiinting  Machines  .  .  .  Adding  Machines 


UNDERWOOD  CORPORATION,  One  Park  Avenue.  New  York  16.  N.  Y 

Please  send  me  full  information  regarding  the  Underwood 


coupon  now. 


GAIN  A  BIGGER  PROFIT  .  .  . 

through  less  cost,  more  discount 
and  more  anticipation. 

Practically  every  operation 
-except  form  handling  and 
listing  the  amounts  on  the  simple 
Sundstrand  10-key  keyboard- 
is  performed  automatically. 

Call  your  Underwood  Representative 
for  full  information  ...  or  mail  the 


Typewriters  .  .  .  Carbon  Paper  . . .  Ribbons 


Sundstrand  Accounts  Payable  Posting  and  Control  System. 


One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Limited,  Toronto  1,  Canada 

So/es  and  Service  Everywhere 


Nam«_  _ 

Compony 

Address 


©1951 1  City - —  —  —  -  - - Zone- - Slot* - 


STORES 
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Good-Will  Insurance  (Continued  from  page  34) 


such  lines  as  special  retail  training  pro¬ 
grams  and  use  of  part-time  workers. 
It  will  explore  the  subject  of  getting 
the  consumer  to  analyze  her  needs  be¬ 
fore  going  to  shop,  and  will  seek  to  tell 
stores  what  specific  help  the  shopper 
most  needs.  Among  other  aims,  it 
hopes  to  develop  a  program  for  cus¬ 
tomer  courtesy,  and  will  work  out  a 
joint  consumer-retailer  education  pro¬ 
gram  on  manpower  problems  to  be 
directed  to  the  whole  community  when 
the  time  is  ripe. 

The  task  of  a  second  committee  will 
be  commodity  information— to  study 
the  needs  of  the  customer  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  merchandise  in  general 
and  successor  materials  and  commodi¬ 
ties  in  particular.  It  will  also  study 
ways  in  which  the  retailer  can  aid  cus¬ 
tomers  to  make  a  wise  selection,  with 
the  objects  in  mind  of  cutting  down 
returns,  keeping  customers  from  turn¬ 
ing  elsewhere,  and  guarding  the  store’s 
good  name.  Nathan  Snellenburg,  vice- 
president  of  Snellenburg’s,  is  co-chair¬ 
man  of  this  committee  with  Esther 
Hill,  director  of  home  economics  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Philadelphia  schools. 

A  third  committee  has  as  its  assign¬ 
ment  changes  in  the  availability  of 
goods.  Its  chairmen  are  Mrs.  Herbert 
Anderson,  president  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 


The  Store  Management 

understanding  of  retailing  and  in  at¬ 
tracting  better  people  to  it. 

Regional  Groups.  Both  the  Store  Man¬ 
agement  and  Personnel  Groups  work 
closely  with  regional  and  local  groups 
as  well  as  with  secretaries  of  retail 
merchants  associations.  The  Store 
Management  Group  many  years  back 
organized  several  regional  groups  of 
operating  executives  in  member  stores 
who  meet  periodically  for  the  informal 
exchange  of  information  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Such  regional  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Chapters  are  in  operation  in 
New  England,  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  and  in  up-state  New  York. 

Similarly,  the  Personnel  Group  has 


and  Alfred  Egendorf,  director  of  mer¬ 
chandising  research  for  Lit  Brothers. 
It  is  analyzing  problems  connected 
with  the  elimination  of  goods  from 
the  market  and  possible  diversion  of 
raw  materials,  manpower,  and  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities  to  luxury  goods.  It 
will  seek  to  determine  what  policies 
retailers  and  consumers  should  follow 
—individually,  in  local  groups,  or  at 
the  national  level— to  minimize  such 
changes  and  their  effects. 

Goods  in  short  supply,  and  their  dis¬ 
tribution,  constitute  the  assignment 
for  the  fourth  committee.  Mrs.  F. 
Lederach,  vice-president  of  Food  Dis¬ 
tributors  Association,  Philadelphia 
Trade  Area,  is  co-chairman  with  Grace 
Nadig,  director  of  home  economics 
education  at  Teacher’s  College. 
Temple  University.  Hoarding,  black 
markets,  and  store  policies  in  dis¬ 
tributing  scarce  merchandise  will  be 
studied  from  both  the  retail  and  the 
consumer  viewjx)int.  Should  scarcities 
arise,  Philadelphia  stores  will  have  an 
answer  ready  and  waiting  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  and  to  whom  they  should 
sell  items  in  short  supply. 

The  problem  of  store  hours  and  ser¬ 
vices  was  assigned  to  a  committee  head¬ 
ed  by  Mrs.  Lucy  Taylor,  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau’s  merchandise  section.  Subjects 


and  Personnel  Groups 

assisted  and  worked  with  state  and 
local  personnel  groups  throughout  the 
country.  Such  activities  not  only  carry 
information  of  a  national  character  to 
the  grass  roots  but  in  return  feed  back 
information  helpful  in  shaping  nation¬ 
al  policy. 

.Regular  Bulletins.  Each  of  the  Groups 
maintains  its  own  special  bulletins,  is¬ 
sued  periodically  on  a  subscription 
basis.  The  Store  Managers’  News 
Bulletin,  issued  quarterly,  has  been 
in  existence  for  20  years.  It  reports  on 
money-saving  ideas  and  new  operating 
procedures  and  practices  applied  by- 
member  stores.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  read  and.  within  each  in- 


for  her  committee  to  study  will  in¬ 
clude:  store  hours,  delivery  schedules, 
and  what  to  do  if  there  are  shortages  of 
manpower,  wrapping  materials,  tires, 
gasoline,  trucks.  Also  to  be  studied  is 
the  problem  of  adapting  store  sched¬ 
ules  to  possible  changes  in  work  hours, 
and  in  the  number  of  women  at  work. 
Credit,  and  its  place  in  the  defense 
economy,  will  also  be  in  this  comniit- 
tee’s  field. 

The  sixth  committee  appointed  will 
deal  with  specific  commodity  prob¬ 
lems,  and  will  be  a  watchdog  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  analyze  specific  problems  as 
they  appear,  and  to  recommend  what¬ 
ever  action  should  be  taken,  locallv  or 
nationally.  Co-chairmen  are  Mrs. 
Frances  Fasy,  president  of  the  .\lliance 
of  Catholic  Women,  and  Harry  Jack- 
son,  of  jackson  &  Moyer. 

With  these  six  committees  already 
functioning,  Philadelphia  retailers  are 
in  the  position  of  working  today  to 
safeguard  customer  good-will  against 
whatever  hazards  the  future  may 
bring.  The  trial  and  error  methods 
which  were  used  in  meeting  many  of 
W^orld  War  II’s  problems  resulted  in 
a  considerable  shifting  of  customers 
from  one  store  or  type  of  store  to  an¬ 
other.  If  Philadelphia  has  anything  to 
say  about  it,  that  isn’t  going  to  happen 
again. 


(Continued  from  page  31) 

dividual  store,  perhaps  the  most  wide¬ 
ly  distributed  of  any  bulletin  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation  issues. 

The  Personnel  Service,  issued  bi¬ 
monthly,  similarly  reports  to  members 
on  current  activities  in  the  field  of  per¬ 
sonnel  administration,  training,  em¬ 
ployment,  and  employee  welfare.  \Vith 
some  1,100  subscribers  it  provides 
members  with  information  on  the  lat¬ 
est  developments  and  trends  in  overall 
personnel  administration. 

The  Employee  Relations  Service 
bulletin,  issued  almost  on  a  monthly 
basis,  keeps  subscribing  members  |X)st- 
ed  on  the  developments  of  labor  legis¬ 
lation,  rulings  and  decisions  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and 
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The  Hecht  Company  Builds 
Virginia’s  Largest  Shopping  Center! 


One  of  the  country's  largest  shopping 
centers  is  currently  being  built  by  The  Hecht 
Company  in  Arlington,  Virginia,  as  another 
step  in  their  long  range  master  plan. 

The  project  includes  a  300,000  sq.  ft.  sub¬ 
urban  store,  15  acres  of  parking  in  a  unique 
multi-story  garage,  and  about  30  neighbor 
stores  in  a  series  of  surrounding  buildings. 
The  garage  unit  alone  is  one  of  the  largest 
parking  facilities  ever  built.  It  accommo¬ 
dates  2,000  cars,  mostly  under  cover  from  the 
weather,  and  can  be  emptied  in  20  minutes. 
The  whole  development  is  carefully  planned 


to  give  full  utilization  of  the  ground,  maxi¬ 
mum  comfort  to  the  shopper,  and  adjacent 
parking  for  any  store. 

The  design  of  the  entire  project  is  under  the 
direction  of  Abbott,  Merkt  &  Company.  Kahn 
&  Jacobs  are  Associate  Architects;  Edward  E. 
Ashley  is  Associate  Engineer  for  mechanical, 
electrical  and  air  conditioning  work.  Fixtur- 
ing  is  by  Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Co. 

26  years  of  experience  in  engineering  and 
designing  such  buildings  are  at  your  service. 
May  we  help  you? 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


lo  east  4oth  st.,  New  York  i6,  N.  Y. 


other  Governmental  agencies,  out¬ 
come  o£  union  elections  and  trends  in 
collective  bargaining  procedures  gen¬ 
erally. 

The  success  of  these  three  bulletins 
may  be  attributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  cooperation  of  members  in  pro¬ 
viding  factual  and  informative  infor¬ 
mation  which  they  are  willing  to  share 
with  other  group  members. 

Legislation.  While  the  Association’s 
legislative  policy  and  action  are 
shap>ed  and  directed  by  its  major 
Board  of  Directors,  and  carried  out 
principally  through  its  Washington 
office,  the  staffs  of  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Personnel  Groups  spend  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  and  effort 
in  analyzing  legislation  affecting  store 
of>eration  and  p>ersonnel  administra¬ 
tion  and  in  preparing  briefs  and  testi¬ 
mony  for  presentation  to  Congress  to 
prevent  legislative  action  which  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  interest  of  our  member 
stores,  their  employees,  and  the  cus¬ 
tomers  they  serve. 

As  a  specific  example,  the  Store 
Management  Group  has  carried  the 
brunt  of  obtaining  and  preserving  the 
exemption  of  local  retail  stores  from 
the  Wage  and  Hour  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Through 
the  helpful  support  of  special  commit¬ 
tee  members,  it  has  succeeded  in  guid¬ 
ing  realistic  interpretations  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Act  by  Federal  authori¬ 
ties.  The  Group  has  been  similarly 
helpful  to  members  in  meeting  the 
challenge  of  state  legislation  designed 
to  control  employee  work  schedules 
and  minimum  wages  in  retail  stores. 
The  Group  also  played  a  major  role 
in  obtaining  passage  of  the  so-called 
Taft-Hartley  Law  and  subsequently  in 
defeating  efforts  to  so  amend  the  act 
as  to  weaken  management’s  rights 
therein. 

Other  legislative  activities  on  which 
the  Group  has  assisted  involve  Social 
Security,  Fair  Employment  Practices, 
Equal  Pay  legislation  and  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  federal  funds  for  Distributive 
Education.  These  activities  are  more 
time-consuming  than  would  appear  on 
the  surface.  They  involve  many  spe¬ 
cial  conferences  with  Government 
agencies  and  the  services  of  special 
committees  of  store  members.  Again 


the  cooperation  of  these  store  mana¬ 
gers  and  personnel  directors  who  have 
given  freely  of  their  time  and  energy 
to  help  formulate  p>olicy  and  to  testify 
before  Congressional  bodies  has  con¬ 
tributed  directly  to  the  success 
achieved. 

Emergency  Controls.  As  in  the  last 
world  war  the  Store  Management  and 
Personnel  Groups  have  the  initial  re- 
sjx>nsibility  of  handling  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  many  emergency  control  prob¬ 
lems.  Under  our  present  defense  pro¬ 
gram  these  two  Groups  are  responsible 
for  protecting  the  interests  of  members 
with  respect  to  wage  and  salary  con¬ 
trols,  manpower  regulations,  produc¬ 
tion  and  supply  allocation,  consumer 
services  and  civilian  defense.  These 
activities  involve  not  only  the  analysis 
and  interpretation  of  Government 
regulations  to  our  members  through 
various  bulletins  but  direct  contact 
with  the  respective  Government  agen¬ 
cies  in  anticipating  and  shaping  con¬ 
trol  procedures  which  are  fair  to  the 
industry  and  sound  in  their  interpre¬ 
tation  and  administration.  A  most  re¬ 
cent  example  of  the  action  of  the  Store 
Management  Group  is  its  develop 
inent  of  policy  and  the  presentation  of 
Association  views  with  respect  to  the 
stabilization  of  employee  commission 
earnings  before  the  special  Wage 
Stabilization  Panel  on  this  problem. 

Unfortunately,  the  contribution  of 
these  groups  to  this  legislative  work 
does  not  always  reflect  itself  to  mem¬ 
bers  generally,  because  the  time  and 


effort  involved  necessarily  decreases, 
temporarily,  the  attention  and  service  I 
which  we  can  give  group  members  on 
normal  day-in  and  day-out  operating 
and  personnel  problems.  However,  in 
the  defense  economy  in  which  the 
country  finds  itself,  it  is  only  logical 
that  the  problems  rising  from  emer¬ 
gency  controls  must  receive  priority. 

The  Store  Management  and  Person¬ 
nel  Groups  and  their  supplementary 
Employee  Relations  Service  stand 
ready  to  assist  members  in  every  way 
|xjssible.  If  we  do  not  have  readily 
available  the  specific  information  you 
want,  we  will  endeavor  to  get  it  for 
you.  If  it  is  unobtainable,  we  will  so 
advise  you  promptly.  As  in  any  trade 
association  work,  it  is  frequently  the  ' 
case  that  our  Group  members  are  not  j 
fully  aware  of  the  scope  of  activities  or 
the  assistance  which  these  two  research 
divisions  may  render. 

Replies  to  the  recent  questionnaire 
the  Association  mailed  to  its  members  j 
of  record  and  special  Group  members, 
stress  time  and  again  the  fact  that  store 
executives  had  not  realized  the 
amount  or  extent  of  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  and  services  available  to  them. 
This  is  no  more  or  less  true  of  the 

I 

Store  .Management  and  Personnel  • 
Groups  than  of  other  Groups  of  the 
Association.  The  value  of  any  trade 
association  is  dependent  directly  upon 
the  extent  that  its  members  contribute 
to  it  and  use  it.  We  are  very  willing 
and  anxious  to  be  of  maximum  service 
to  you  when  you  call  upon  us. 


Report  from  Washington  (Continued  from  page  20) 


petitive  enterprise  system.  By  sup¬ 
porting  them  we  mean  helping  to 
select  good  men  to  run  for  office, 
then  helping  them  get  elected. 

NCRC-Defense.  The  National  Con¬ 
sumer-Retailer  Council  met  recently 
in  Washington  to  further  their  de¬ 
fense-directed  program.  Task  commit¬ 
tees  are  being  set  up  to  delve  into  the 
various  problems  that  develop  in  a 
defense  economy.  The  program  is  be¬ 
ing  built  around  the  joint  responsibili¬ 
ty  of  retailers  and  consumers  with  full 
sway  being  given  to  the  fundamental 
job  of  the  Council  to  bring  together 


these  two  interests  toward  a  common 

goal- 

interested?  If  you  have  not  written 
your  Representative  about  H.R.  1938, 
the  retroactive  LIFO  bill,  please  do. 

The  recently  passed  defense  appro¬ 
priation  tops  the  total  cost  of  govern¬ 
ment  of  ten  years  ago  by  more  than  six 
times. 

Interest  is  growing  in  Congress  for 
a  sales  or  manufacturers  excise  tax. 
Nothing  will  come  of  it  this  year,  but 
the  issue  will  be  faced  next  year.  .All 
other  sources  of  revenue  have  been 
practically  exhausted. 
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The  Month  in  Retailing  {Continued  from  page  13) 


Import  Rules  Clarified.  Price  control 
regulations  for  importing  retailers 
were  improved  early  this  month  in  sev¬ 
eral  respects.  One  exception  was  that 
the  filing  date  of  October  1  was  re¬ 
tained  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  in¬ 
terpretations  requested  by  NRDGA 
were  not  received  until  September  29. 

The  most  important  concession  the 
OPS  made  in  its  interpretations,  which 
involve  Amendment  7  to  CPR  31,  was 
to  recognize  seasonal  characteristics  of 
imjx>rt  merchandising.  To  determine 
markup,  the  retailer  may  select  a  dif¬ 
ferent  “representative  quarter”  of  the 
base  jieriod  for  each  commodity,  for 
each  category,  for  each  country  of  ori¬ 
gin  or  for  each  department,  according 
to  whether  he  has  elected  to  price  on 
a  commodity,  category,  departmental 
or  country-of-origin  basis. 

He  is  also  permitted  to  exclude  sam¬ 
ples  from  his  base  period  computations 
and  from  his  price  reports;  to  file  a  re¬ 
port  for  each  department  as  it  is  com¬ 
pleted,  and  to  report  on  retail  rather 
than  cost  basis. 

The  difficult  requirement  that  re¬ 
tailers  under  CPR  31  report  their  in¬ 
ventory  of  imports  as  of  October  1  re¬ 
mains  unchanged.  So  does  the  require¬ 
ment  to  report  continuously  on  the 
pricing  of  new  commodities,  and  the 
mandatory  10-day  delay  before  offer¬ 
ing  such  new  merchandise  for  sale. 
NDRGA  attempted  to  have  these  pro¬ 


visions  eliminated,  in  the  interests  of 
administrative  simplicity  and  merchan¬ 
dising  efficiency. 

Market  for  Italy.  All  over  the  country 
last  month  retail  promotions  leaned 
heavily  on  “special  events”— the  free 
shows  that  pull  traffic  into  the  store. 
The  most  spectacular  by  far  was  “Italy- 
in-Macy’s,  U.  S.  A.”,  which  not  only 
packed  in  the  customers  on  a  breath- 
ing-room-only  basis  but  is  reported  to 
have  sold  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
merchandise.  A  30-man  buying  crew 
worked  for  18  months  to  prepare  the 
promotion,  which  is  actually  nation¬ 
wide,  including  all  the  stores  affiliated 
with  Macy’s  and  its  buying  offices. 

In  New  York  the  immediate  re¬ 
sponse  in  sales  was  so  great  that  within 
two  days  after  the  opening,  rep)orts 
of  merchandise  sell-outs  and  heavy  re¬ 
orders  were  filtering  out  of  Herald 
Square.  One  explanation  of  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  customer  reaction  is  that 
New  York’s  Italian-American  p>opula- 
tion  is  measured  in  the  millions;  but 
novel  style,  low  prices  and  expert 
showmanship  were  the  real  drawing 
cards.  Probably  the  biggest  crowd¬ 
drawing  attraction  among  the  many 
exhibits  was  the  scale  model  of  St. 
Peter’s,  while  the  glass-blowing  demon¬ 
strations  fascinated  shoppers  just  as 
completely  as  they  do  tourists  in  Ven¬ 
ice.  Except  for  some  luxury  items 


stocked  chiefly  for  prestige  purposes, 
all  the  wide  variety  of  merchandise 
found  ready  sale.  Men’s  ties,  small 
leather  goods  and  pottery  app>eared  to 
be  the  best  sellers;  textiles  excited 
great  interest,  rugs  and  ready-to-wear 
fashions  somewhat  less;  the  motor 
scooters  which  make  Italian  street  traf¬ 
fic  nightmarish  seemed  to  have  an  omi¬ 
nous  app)eal  for  high  school  visitors. 

It  is  believed  that  the  two- week  ex- 
{X)sition,  with  its  publicity  and  obvi¬ 
ously  good  results,  has  p>ermanently  * 
established  the  fact  of  an  American 
market  for  large  quantities  of  Italian- 
made  merchandise.  In  a  sense  this  is 
the  pay-off  of  nearly  three  years  of 
effort  by  EGA,  the  Italian  government, 
and  individual  retailers— an  effort  in 
which  the  NRDGA  too  played  its  part. 
There  have  been  repmrts  that  some 
Italian  producers  fear  their  merchan¬ 
dise  will  be  bought  and  promoted  ex¬ 
clusively  from  the  price  viewpoint  and 
that  there  will  be  too  much  emphasis 
on  producing  to  .\merican  specifica¬ 
tions.  This  would  be  unfortunate,  for 
it  was  evident  that  customers  enjoyed 
and  admired  the  Italian  styling  and 
handicraft  skill  they  saw. 

Interest  in  foreign  merchandise  for 
its  own  sake  and  not  for  its  price  was 
evident  elsewhere  too.  Jordan  Marsh, 
which  has  an  Italian  exhibition  sched¬ 
uled,  has  already  reported  success  with 
a  made-in-England  promotion,  and 
Daniels  8c  Fisher  in  Denver,  which 
held  its  third  annual  Foreign  Fair  late 
in  August,  reported  that  sales  tripled 
last  year’s. 

Bamberger’s  began  its  storewide 
Italian  promotion  before  Macy’s  end¬ 
ed,  and  Famous-Barr  launched  a 
“Modern  Italy  Creates”  exhibition  on 
September  29.  To  any  store  that  wants 
it.  Jack  Straus,  Macy’s  president,  has 
made  available  Macy’s  complete  list  of 
Italian  resources— a  list  he  said  it  has 
taken  a  generation  to  compile. 

Carnival  Everywhere.  On  a  smaller 
scale,  the  carnival-bazaar  atmosphere 
was  a  promotional  staple  in  stores 
throughout  September.  Home  Fashion 
Time  was  the  signal  for  model  room 
show's  and  full  bills  of  lectures  on  in¬ 
terior  decoration  and  home  budgeting. 
Bamberger’s  annual  Housewares  Fair 
outdid  itself  with  exhibits,  entertain¬ 
ment,  lectures,  contests  and  demonstra- 
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Yes,  it  is  truly  amazing  the  way  the  new  Burroughs 
Sensimatic  handles  installment  and  layaway  posting. 

And  there’s  a  good  reason — for  the  Sensimatic 
was  designed  with  the  needs  of  retailers  in  mind. 

It’s  completely  new  from  the  ground  up — built  around 
a  brand  new  principle,  the  control  panel,  or  “mechanical 
brain,’’  that  directs  the  machine  automatically  through 
any  four  accounting  applications,  in  any  combination. 
Control  panels  are  interchangeable  instantly  and  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  number  that  can  be  used — no  limit  to 
the  number  of  accounting  jobs  a  single  machine  can  do! 


Window  Posting  on  One  Machine! 


Um/LoixJ  nmmJiMV 


The  Sensimatic  makes  possible  a  great  improvement 
in  accounting  speed,  flexibility,  and  ease  of  operation. 
This  means  faster,  surer  posting,  working-hours  saved, 
increased  output  and,  best  of  all,  reduced  accounting 
expenses.  The  Sensimatic  is  moderately  priced,  too. 

Get  the  complete  story  of  this  sensational  new  Sensimatic 
today.  Call  your  local  Burroughs  ofiice  or  write 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit  32,  Mich. 

HANDLES  ALL  THESE  CUtd 'time 


Posting  Receipt  Book  and  Ledger  —  Both  Payments  and 
Charges — on  a  Window  Plan  e  Posting  Receipt  Book  at 
Window  and  Ledger  Separately  e  Control  Posting 
General  Ledger  e  Month-end  Balance  Transfer 
Age  Analysis  •  Sales  Distribution 


WHEREVER  THERE’S  BUSINESS  THERE'S 


Burroughs 
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shows,  including  every  category  o£  fem¬ 
inine  apparel,  piece  goods  and  acces¬ 
sories. 


CONTROLLERS'  SEMINAR 


Home  Fashions  Pull.  By  letting  one 
promotional  hand  know  what  the 
other  was  up  to,  the  home  furnishings 
trade  last  month  in  New  York  came  up 
with  one  of  its  best  double-barreled 
sales  and  customer-education  elforts. 
Running  step  by  step  with  the  nation¬ 
wide  Home  Fashion  Time  promotion 
was  the  National  Home  Furnishing 
Show,  the  trade’s  biggest  single  coord¬ 
inated  production,  which  was  spread 
over  three  big  floors  in  Manhattan’s 
Grand  Central  Palace.  There  home¬ 
makers  paid  a  dollar  and  a  half  for 
the  privilege  of  witnessing  the  latest 
creations  of  some  400  manufacturers, 
retailers,  decorators  and  designers.  On 
display  were  ranged  everything  from  a 
completely  decorated  house  to  ceramic 
tile  paintings.  The  show  had  a  coin- 
pletely  decorated  life-size  four-room 
apartment  on  exhibit;  “Twenty  Best- 
Dressed  Rooms”  done  by  a  lineup  of 
top  decorators;  another  group  of  16 
rooms  sponsored  by  the  Decorative 
Furniture  Manufacturers  Association, 
table  settings  by  magazine  editors, 
home  sewing  demonstrations,  demon¬ 
strations  of  screen-printing,  wotxlcarv- 
ing  and  weaving,  a  fashion  show  ol 
carpets,  an  exhibit  of  imported  mer¬ 
chandise  and  a  full  bill  of  lectures, 
movies  and  demonstrations.  While  the 
show  was  running,  most  New  York 
home  furnishing  retailers  who  pushed 
Home  Fashion  Time  promotions  re¬ 
ported  a  definite  increase  in  traffic. 


On  September  24th  a  small  group  of  retailers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  | 
sat  down  in  a  quiet  air-conditioned  room  of  the  Hotel  Roosevelt  in  New 
York,  rolled  up  their  sleeves,  and  talked  shop  for  five  solid  days.  The  occa¬ 
sion  was  the  launching  of  the  first  Retail  Seminar  in  a  series  being  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  Research  Committee. 

All  of  those  in  attendance  at  the  first  seminar  were  people  engaged  or 
directly  concerned  with  the  financial  and/or  accounting  aspects  of  store 
operation.  Retail  Store  Accounting  was  their  seminar  topic  and  every  phase 
of  this  work  was  first  reviewed  by  discussion  leaders  from  the  public  account¬ 
ing  firm  of  Ernst  &  Ernst  and  then  subjected  to  round-table  discussion. 

A  seminar  session,  limited  as  this  one  was  in  the  number  of  participants, 
is  particularly  well  suited  to  accomplish  the  exchange  of  ideas  that  these 
registrants  wanted.  A  seminar  session  borrows  one  of  the  best  ingredients 
of  a  full  scale  convention  session,  namely,  the  bringing  together  of  people 
with  similar  interests  who  normally  are  widely  separated  regionally.  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  type  of  attentive  concentration  that  is  otherwise  found  only  in 
the  classroom  and  also  gives  an  unparalled  opportunity  for  each  participant 
to  add  an  authentic  note  by  drawing  upon  his  own  business  experience. 

Proceedings  over  the  five  day  period  were  scheduled  in  accordance  with  a 
carefully  organized  topical  outline.  This  technique  assured  that  all  systems 
and  procedures  would  be  given  the  attention  which  each  merited,  and  at 
the  same  time  allowed  enough  flexibility  so  that  the  program  could  be 
modified  to  conform  to  the  expressed  interests  of  the  group. 

Highlights  of  the  program  included  a  step  by  step  illustration  of  the 
application  of  LIFO  to  a  departmental  inventory  and  a  review  of  present 
legislative  developments  by  H.  T.  McAnley,  sponsor  of  an  amendment  to 
permit  write-downs  under  the  LIFO  method.  In  addition,  new  developments 
in  the  field  of  electronic  accounting  were  presented  by  Mr.  Ralph  Eidem, 
who  also  conducted  the  group  on  a  visit  to  IBM  and  to  Sears  Roebuck  & 
Company  to  view  electronic  installations  in  actual  operation. 


Protest  Express  Rise,  Parcel  Post 
Changes.  Acting  through  NRDGA, 
the  retail  trade  has  strongly  protested 
proposed  rises  in  express  rates,  now 
pending  before  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  and  changes  con¬ 
templated  by  the  House  in  connection 
with  parcel  post  services. 

Robert  H.  Smith,  of  John  Wana- 
maker,  Philadelphia,  speaking  for 
NRDGA’s  Transportation  Committee, 
appeared  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  in 
Washington,  September  18,  to  present 
retail  objections  to  changes  in  parcel 
post  regulations.  Target  of  his  state- 
ihent  was  the  plan  to  reduce  the  size 
and  weights  of  parcels  accepted  for 


tions  of  thousands  of  home  items  scat¬ 
tered  over  an  entire  big  floor.  Glass 
cutters  and  silversmiths  demonstrated 
their  skills.  Also  on  the  bill  were  freez¬ 
er  demonstrations,  recipe  contests,  a 
complete  home  workshop  and  a  dis¬ 
play  of  table  settings. 

Gimbel's  Philadelphia  added  new 
crowd-attracting  features  to  its  eighth 
annual  Assembly  of  Famous  Fashions, 


a  week-long  event.  Demonstrations 
showed  customers  how  gloves  are  cut 
and  sewn  and  how  handbags  are  made. 
There  were  lectures  on  hair  styling 
and  home  sewing;  a  hosiery  forum  to 
explain  styling,  color  ccxirdination  and 
wise  buying;  demonstrations  of  how  to 
do  tricks  with  scarves  and  how  to  wear 
flowers  as  up-to-the-minute  accessories. 
There  were  no  less  than  19  fashion 
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saksplan  produced  a 

43»1%  unit  increase 

in  women’s  budget-fashion  shoes 
for  the  6-month  period,  Feb.  1— 

July  31, 1951,  in  stores  operating 
a  saksplan  dept,  for  the  same 
period  last  year. 

saksplan  produced  a 

30.G%  nnit  iMcrease 

For  the  month  of  August  1951  in 
the  same  stores. 

The  youthful  budget  shoe  market 

remains  virtually  untouched  by  department 
stores.  What  are  you  doing  to  develop  it  in 
your  store? 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  inquire  about 
saksplan  results  direct  from  any  of  these 
82  GOOD  STORES: 


Ayr«t,  L.  S.,  lndi4n«polit 
ft«rn«rd.  Sumntr  A  Putn«m,  Wofc«tt«r 
B«mb«rq«r  A  Co..  Nowork 
Block  A  Kuht,  Frooport,  IK. 

Block  A  Kuhl.  Rock  UUnd,  Ml. 

Boston  Storo,  Milwoukoo 
Brogor^Eisonborg,  Inc.,  Boltimoro 
Breodwof  Oopt.  Storo,  Los  Anqolos 
Brown  Thomson,  Inc.,  Hortford 
Jomot  H.  Bunco  Co..  Middlotown,  Conn 
Burr  Storo,  Norfolk,  Vo. 

Butlor  Bros.,  Butto 
Butlor  Bros.,  Euclid 
Butlor  Bros..  Foirviow  Pork 
Crows>Bo9gs  0.  G.  Co..  Puoblo,  Colo 
Ooy  Bros.,  Syrocuso 

E*stom>Columbio.  Huntington  Pork.  L.  A. 
Eostorn>Columbio.  Los  Angolos 
Eostorn<Columbio,  Control  Avo..  L.  A 
Eldor  A  Johnston  Co.,  Doyton 


EmorV'Bird'Thoyor  Co.,  Konsos  City 
Emporium,  Inc.,  St.  Poul 
Erio  Dry  Goods  Co..  Erio 
Fowlor  Dick  A  Wolkor.  Binghomton 
Fronk  A  Sodor,  Pittsburgh 
Froomon<Burr  Storo,  Minnoopolis 
Gorti  Co..  B.,  Jomoico 
Gilchrist  Co.,  Boston 
Gilchrist  Co..  Brockton 
Gilchrist  Co.,  Frominghom 
Gilchrist  Co..  Modford 
Gilchrist  Co.,  Quincy 
Gilchrist  Co..  Wolthom 
Glossor  Bros.,  Johnstown 
Hort-Albin  Co.,  Billings.  Hont 
Hocht  Co.,  Arlington.  Vo. 

Hocht  Co..  Stivor  Springs 
Hocht  Co..  Woshington 
Hongoror  Co..  Wm..  Buffolo 
Horpolshoimor  Co..  Grond  RopiOt 
Hoss  Bros.,  AMontown 


Hochschild,  Kohn  A  Co..  Boltimoro 
Howlond  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Bridgoport 
Jonos  Storo  Cd.,  Konsos  City 
Jonos  Storo  Co.,  Troost,  Konsos  City 
Koufmon*Strous  Co.,  Louisvillo 
Korn  Co..  Ernst.  Dotroit 
King  Clothing  Co..  Loosing 
Lono‘s.  Booumont 
Lono's,  Houston 

Williom  Louboch  Sons.  Eoston.  Po- 
Lovy  Bros..  EMxoboth 
Lit  Bros.,  Philodolphio 
Lion  Dry  Goods  Co..  Tolodo 
Lovomon,  Josoph  A  Loob.  Birminghom 
Lowonstoin  A  Bros.  Co..  B.,  Momphis 
Moison  Bloncho,  Now  Orloons 
McCroory  A  Co.,  Jomos,  Now  York  City 
McCurdy  A  Co.,  Rochostor 
MorohousO'Foshion  Co..  Columbus 
Nochomson’s,  Kinston.  N.  C. 


Nomm's  Inc.,  Brooklyn 
Outlot  Compony.  Provldonco 
Pooplo's  Dopt.  Storo.  Council  Bluffs 
Poldiy  Co.,  A..  Akron 
Posor  A  Son,  Jonos.  Huntington 
Quoekonbush  Compony.  Potorson 
Rich's.  Inc.,  Atlonto 
Soks  34th  Stroot,  Now  York  City 
SAoor  Co.,  Loo.  Evonsvillo 
ShIMIto  Co.,  John,  Cincinnoti 
Storn  Brothors,  Now  York  City 
Stii-Boor  A  Fullor.  St.  Louis 
Strowbridgo  A  Clothior.  Philodolphio 
Strouss*Hirshborg  Co.,  Youngstown 
Sworn  A  Compony.  Tronton 
TitchO'Goottingor  Co..  Dollos 
Unitod  Dopt.  Storos,  Mortinsvillo.  Vo. 
Whito  Co..  R.  H.,  Boston 
Whitnoy  Co..  W.  M..  Albony 
Wunburg.  Grond  Ropids 
Z.  C.  M.  I..  Solt  Loko  City 
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ROBERT  H.  SMITH 

NROGA  tpokMmaii  at  postal  rota  haoringt 

delivery  in  larger  communities.  The 
Smith  statement  pointed  out  that  such 
a  change  would  not  reduce  the  Post 
Office  deficit,  but  would  cause  stores 
to  lose  sales  to  customers  beyond  their 
delivery  zones;  would  discriminate 
against  urban  customers  in  favor  of 
rural;  would  increase  store  packaging 
costs;  and  would  make  shipping  pro¬ 
cedures  expensive  and  confusing.  Un¬ 
der  the  proposed  change,  ptost  offices  in 
small  communities  would  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  accept  and  deliver  parcels  up  to 
70  pounds  or  100  united  inches,  while 
those  in  larger  communities  would  be 
limited  to  30  and  40  pound  packages. 

Concerning  express  rates  and 
charges,  a  brief  w^as  filed  by  Leonard 
F.  Mongeon,  manager  of  NRDGA’s 
Traffic  Group,  and  members  of  the 
legal  firm  of  Walter,  Burchmore  &  Bel- 
nap,  representing  NRDGA.  Specific 
objections  were  raised  to  a  proposed 
increase  in  the  100-pound  rate  for  first 
class;  a  proposal  for  a  class  higher  than 
the  present  first;  a  $2.00  minimum 
charge;  a  25  per  cent  increase  in  rates; 
an  increase  in  valuation  charges. 
There  was  also  a  request  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  express  transit  time  and  de¬ 
pendability. 

Several  manufacturers’  associations 
also  filed  briefs  opposing  the  Railway 
Express  Agency’s  request  for  increases. 

Sales  Promotion  Directors.  Elected  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  by  membership  bal¬ 
lot  recently  were: 

Russell  A.  Brown,  vice  president, 
Allied  Stores  Corp.,  New  York;  Samuel 
J.  Cohen,  sales  manager.  Lit  Brothers, 
Philadelphia;  Artie  Lois  Hale,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  E.  M.  Scarbrough  & 
Sons,  Austin,  Texas;  Chess  Lagomar- 
sino,  Jr.,  publicity  director.  The  J.  L. 


Hudson  Company,  Detroit;  Chester 
M.  Leopold,  sales  promotion  director. 
Wolf  &:  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana; 
James  Rotto,  sales  and  publicity  direc¬ 
tor,  The  Hecht  Company,  Washing¬ 
ton;  Richard  B.  Schlesinger,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co., 
Chicago;  O.  Wm.  Spoor,  publicity  di¬ 
rector,  Loveman’s,  Birmingham;  Scott 
Webster,  vice  president  in  charge  of 
advertising,  J.  W.  Robinson  Company, 
Los  Angeles. 

Chairman  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division’s  Board  of  Directors  is  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Powderly,  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  of  Kresge’s,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Seminars  in  Retail  Control.  The  first 
of  a  series  of  retail  seminars  in  control 
was  held  by  the  Research  Committee 
of  NRDGA’s  Controllers’  Congress  in 
New  York  last  month.  The  second,  to 
be  conducted  by  A.  P.  Williams,  head 
of  retail  services  for  Ernst  &  Ernst,  will 
take  place  October  29  to  November  2, 
1951,  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt,  NeAv 
York.  Attendance  will  be  limited  to 
about  25  p>ersons,  with  no  more  than 
one  from  a  store.  Fee,  including  lunch¬ 
eons  and  dinners,  but  not  hotel  accom¬ 
modations  for  the  five-day  periotl,  is 
$200  for  member  stores;  $300  for  others. 
Subject  of  the  seminar  will  be  retail 
store  accounting  —  organization  of  an 
effective  accounting  department,  re¬ 
view  of  general  principles  of  retail 
store  accounting,  and  a  study  of  sys¬ 
tems  and  procedures  in  sales  audit,  ac¬ 
counts  payable,  accounts  receivable, 
order  checking,  cashiering,  and  appli¬ 
cations  of  electronic  accounting  equip¬ 
ment.  Future  seminars  w'ill  cover  mer¬ 
chandise  and  unit  control,  insurance, 
taxes.  Inquiries  and  registration 
should  be  directed  to  the  Controllers’ 
Congress. 

Retailers  on  Manpower  Committees. 

With  the  appointment  of  13  retailers 
as  regional  representatives  to  their  re¬ 
spective  regional  Labor-Management 
Committees  for  Defense  Manpower, 
the  retail  trade  now  has  its  point  of 
view  represented  at  the  regional  level 
in  consideration  of  manpower  prob¬ 
lems.  Garret  L.  Bergen,  divisional  vice 
president  in  charge  of  personnel  for 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  is  retailing’s  rep¬ 
resentative  on  the  National  Labor- 


Management  Committee  of  the  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization.  Those  repre¬ 
senting  retailers  in  the  individual  re¬ 
gions  are:  Region  I  (Boston):  George 
Hansen,  Chandler  &  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Region  II  (New  York):  Byres 
H.  Gitchell,  Allied  Stores  Corp.,  New 
York;  Region  III  (Philadelphia): 
.Arthur  C.  Kaufmann,  Gimbel  Broth¬ 
ers,  Philadelphia;  Region  IV  (Rich¬ 
mond):  Raymond  M.  Munsch,  Miller 
&  Rhoads,  Richmond,  Va.;  Region  V 
(Atlanta):  Z.  M.  Sykes,  Rich’s,  Inc.,  At¬ 
lanta,  Georgia;  Region  VI  (Cleveland): 
Lee  R.  Kolb,  B.  R.  Baker  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land;  Region  VII  (Chicago);  Gordon 
.M.  Metcalf,  Sears  Roebuck  fc  Co., 
Chicago:  Region  VIII  (Minneapolis): 
Kenneth  G.  Iverson,  L.  S.  Donaldson 
Company,  Minneapolis;  Region  IX 
(Kansas  City):  Herbert  H.  Wilson, 
Emery  Bird  Thayer  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  Region  X  (Dallas):  C.  R.  An¬ 
thony,  C.  R.  Anthony  &  Co.,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.;  Region  XI  (Denver):  Gus 
P.  Backman,  Salt  Lake  City  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
Region  XII  (San  Francisco):  Ernest  L. 
Molloy,  Macy’s  San  Francisco;  Region 
XIII  (Seattle):  Price  Sullivan,  Sean, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  Seattle. 

People.  Sam  Corenswet,  Sr.,  is  the 
new  president  of  Wise,  Smith  &  Co., 
Hartford.  He  was  formerly  executive 
vice  president  and  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  of  Maison  Blanche,  New  Orleans. 

Louis  A.  Siegel  is  now  assistant 
treasurer  of  Hearn’s  Department  Stores 
and  executive  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent.  Edward  G.  Cummings  has  been 
appointed  controller  at  Hearn’s,  a 
position  he  has  held  with  D.  A. 
Schulte,  Inc. 

Lawrence  B.  Sizer  has  been  ap 
pointed  public  relations  director  for 
the  entire  Marshall  Field  organization 
and  will  supervise  sales  promotion, 
public  relations  and  advertising  for 
the  company’s  Fieldcrest  Mills,  Fred¬ 
erick  &:  Nelson,  Seattle  and  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  stores. 

E.  W.  Kelley,  controller  of  Macy’s, 
Kansas  City,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  research 
of  the  National  Association  of  Cost 
.Accountants. 

Irvin  L.  Malcolm  has  been  named 
to  the  post  of  director  of  training  and 
procedure  at  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 
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Test  Tube  Tim.  whose  met  liods  are  extremely  scientific, 
was  told  that  people  everywhere  think  Statler  is  terrific 
. . .  and  when  he  heard  it  rumored  that  you  really  are  a 
guest,  he  came  with  his  equipment  and  put  Statler 
to  the  test! 


^  Said  Test  Tube  Tim  to  Statler  chef.  “With  scientific 
I#  zeal,  I’ve  researched  your  delicious  food — a  most  re¬ 
warding  meal!  Your  generous  portions  suit  me  fine; 
you  serve  them  piping  hot!  If  chefs  could  win  a  Nobel 
prize,  you’d  get  it  on  the  spot! 


i-m 


I  “And  now  I’ll  take  a  sampling  of  this  steaming  H2(). 

'•  Its  thermal  coefficient’s  fine  .  .  .  the  towels  gleam  like 
snow!  They’re  stacked  up  half  a  meter  high,  with  soap 
a-plenty,  too’’  .  .  .  (Thus  science  proves  that  Statler 
baths  are  just  the  baths  for  ifou!) 


^  “It  takes  an  able  scientist  to  research  in  his  sleep, 
t  especially  in  a  Statler  l)ed,  with  mattress  soft  and  deep. 
I’ll  snooze  away  awhile,”  he  sighe<l,  “and  make  a 
tabulation  ...  I  count  .  .  .  eight  hundred  .  .  .  springs 
.  .  .  and  more — this  finding’s  a  -sensation! 


HOTEL  STATLER 


tU 


statler 

hotels 


•  “Eureka!”  shouted  Test  Tul)e  Tim  .  .  .  “My  research 
is  complete!  I’ve  found  that  Hotel  Statler’s  on  a  most 
convenient  street!  The  business  district,  shows  and 
shops  are  always  close  at  hand,  so  let  me  say  in  sum- 
marj^ — by  gash,  the  Statler's  GKASD!” 


STATlE*  HOTEIS:  NEW  YOUK  •  BOSTON  •  BUFFALO  •  DETROIT 
CLEVELAND  •  ST.  tOUIS  •  WASHINGTON 
STATIER-OPESATED:  hotel  william  PENN  •  PITTSBURGH 
★ 

ANOTHER  GREAT  NEW  STATLER  •  LOS  ANGELES 

(now  under  construction  •  READY  fOR  OCCUPANCY  1952) 


STORES 
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If  You  Want...  J 


More  credit  sales 

To  release  working  capital 
tied  up  in  accounts  receiv* 
able 

•  New  credit  operating  tech¬ 
niques  and  short  cuts 

•  To  measure  your  operat¬ 
ing  efficiency 

•  To  sell  MORE— more  often 


THE  1951-1952  CREDIT 
MANAGEMENT  YEAR  BOOK 

Edited  by  A.  Leonidas  Trotta 

WAS  COMPILED  SPECIFICALLY  FOR  YOU 

This  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  compiled  each  year  for 
you  and  others  interested  in  retail  credit.  It  gives  only 
the  latest  tested  and  proven  methods  for  stimulating 
credit  sales,  collecting  accounts,  ihcreasing  efficiency  and 
reducing  operating  costs. 

You  will  get  much  more  than  a  report  of  the  case  histories, 
discussions  and  conclusions  of  C.M.D/s  recent  national 
conference.  These  alone  represent  the  actual  experi¬ 
ences  of  over  100  credit  executives— But  in  addition, 
there  are  many  specially  written  thought-stimulating 
chapters  and  studies  to  make  this,  the  18th  volume  of 
the  CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  YEAR  BOOK  your  up-to- 
•  date  source-book  of  new  and  profitable  business  ideas. 

427  PAGES  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  $6 

_ aiP  COUPON _AND  MAIL  TODAY 

Please  ship  .  copies  of  the  1951-1952  CREDIT 

MANAGEAAENT  YEAR  BOOK  at  the  membership  price  of  $6  (non-member 
price  $10). 


ADDRESS 


CITY  .1 . ZONE . STATE... 

(Pleat*  print) 

Make  checks  payable  to  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  100  W.  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Detroit.  He  succeeds  Claude  S.  Lolch- 
BOROUGH  who  has  retired. 

William  T.  Buice,  vice  president 
and  general  merchandising  manager 
of  J.  B.  Ivey  8c  Co.,  Charlotte,  died  last 
month  at  the  age  of  66.  He  was  at  one 
time  a  director  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  president  of  the  Charlotte 
Merchants  Association. 

Back  to  School,  Hollywood  Style.  De¬ 
partment  store  merchandisers  haven’t 
yet  mastered  the  art  of  putting  local 
motion  picture  showings  to  work  to 
sell  merchandise.  Many  of  their  efforts, 
like  so  many  of  Hollywood’s,  are  beau¬ 
tiful  productions  but  failures  at  the 
cash  register.  Not  so  a  bit  of  movie- 
inspired  merchandising  done  in  Aug¬ 
ust  when  George’s  of  Knoxville  used 
Paramount’s  “That’s  My  Boy’’  comedy 
to  sell  back-to-school  fashions. 

The  promotion  began  to  develop 
around  June  1  when  Charles  Dutton, 
divisional  merchandise  manager  of 
ready-to-wear  at  the  Knoxville  store, 
got  together  with  the  manager  of  the 
local  theatre  to  discuss  a  possible  tie- 
in  with  the  film.  The  movie  under  dis¬ 
cussion  had  campus  atmosphere,  fea¬ 
turing  two  coeds  and  the  latest  school 
fashions.  One  of  them  was  a  Knoxville 
girl. 

Adding  up  his  promotional  and 
merchandising  assets,  Dutton  checked 
off  these  factors:  He  could  count  on 
good  support  on  the  local  University 
of  Tennessee  campus.  He  was  guaran¬ 
teed  a  strong  manufacturer  tie-in; 
Carolyn  Fashions  was  out  with  a  line 
of  campus  wear  inspired  by  the  film. 
Photoplay  Magazine  was  scheduled  for 
a  five-page  editorial  feature  on  college 
life  for  its  September  issue  featuring 
the  Carolyn  creations.  Finally,  the  first 
showings  of  the  film  in  Knoxville  fitted 
into  Dutton’s  back-to-school  promo¬ 
tion  plans. 

The  high  point  of  Dutton’s  promo¬ 
tion  was  a  Monday  night  fashion  show 
held  at  the  theatre  between  showings 
of  the  movie.  For  this  he  used  coeds 
from  the  University  who  modeled  29 
numbers  in  a  half  hour  show-  that  sold 
out  the  theatre.  His  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  featured  the  Carolyn  fashions 
modeled  by  the  Knoxville  girl  who  ap- 
jjeared  in  the  film.  So  good  w'ere  the 
photos  the  store  shot  of  the  actress  that 
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the  Knoxville  Journal  used  them  in  a 
Sund.iy  feature.  All  store  newspaper 
advertising  and  windows  carried  thea¬ 
tre  credits. 

Dutton  calls  the  promotion  his 
“most  successful,”  gives  it  credit  for 
immediate  and  long-range  traffic  build¬ 
ing,  for  good-will,  for  effecting  sales  as 
long  as  six  weeks  after  the  film  promo¬ 
tion  had  run  its  course. 
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Roos  on  Campus.  Roos  Brothers  didn’t 
have  a  traditional  College  Fashion  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  this  year.  Instead,  the 
store  introduces  itself  to  the  student 
botlies  of  the  University  of  California 
and  Stanford  University  through  the 
“Campus  Representative”  system. 

Ai  Cal,  approximately  75  young 
men  and  women  work  as  campus  rep¬ 
resentatives  for  The  California  Shop 
in  Berkeley.  They  tell  the  students 
about  Roos  Brothers  and  about  the 
new  merchandise  to  be  found  there. 
A  few  of  these  students  work  part- 
time  in  the  store  itself,  where  they  are 
paid  a  flat  commission. 

These  representatives  are  key  |)eople 
in  campus  affairs.  Students  desiring 
such  a  job  make  application  to  the  Cal 
Shop  manager,  who  selects  them  on 
the  basis  of  their  prominence  in  the 
university  and  outstanding  records  in 
some  collegiate  activity  such  as  ath¬ 
letics  or  dramatics. 

Each  semester  the  group  is  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  store  officials  at  a  party, 
usually  a  dinner-dance.  Such  an  affair 
was  held  recently  at  the  Claremont 
Hotel  in  Berkeley,  California. 

Basically,  the  same  representative 
system  is  carried  on  at  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  Palo  Alto,  California.  How¬ 
ever,  since  the  Stanford  student  body 
numbers  7,000  compared  to  22,000  at 
Cal,  Roos  Brothers  employs  only  eight 
university  men  and  women  as  cam¬ 
pus  representatives  —  six  to  work  at 
The  Shack  on  campus  and  tw'o  at  the 
Village  Shop.  Roos  Brothers  hopes  to 
increase  this  number  during  the  com¬ 
ing  school  year  so  that  at  least  one 
student  represents  each  house  and  liv¬ 
ing  group  on  the  campus. 

Every  representative  has  a  business 
card  with  his  name  on  it.  If  he  sells  a 
student  on  a  piece  of  merchandise,  that 
person  need  only  present  the  card  at 
the  store  so  that  the  representative  can 
receive  credit  for  the  sale.  Thus,  sales- 


How  Insurance  Service 
direct  to  you 

helps  you  control 
insurance  costs 


Liberty  Mutual  serves  you  direct 
through  fulltime  representatives  trained 
in  the  department  store  field.  Because 
we  are  owned  by  and  managed  for  the 
benefit  of  our  policyholders,  these  rep¬ 
resentatives  have  a  special  incentive  to 
protect  you  fully  with  the  right  kind  of 
policies  ...  to  help  you  control  losses 
and  reduce  insurance  costs. 

Because  Liberty  Mutual  writes  more 
department  store  insurance  than  any 
other  company,  we  know  more  about 
department  store  accidents  —  how  they 
are  caused  and  how  prevented.  Special 
studies,  made  in  cooperation  with  lead¬ 
ing  stores,  are  available  to  help  you  re¬ 
duce  losses. 

Liberty  Mutual  claims  service  is  also 
tops  in  the  department  store  field  —  for 
its  tact  in  handling  injured  customers 
...  for  its  success  in  restoring  injured 
workers  more  promptly  to  their  jobs 
...  for  its  immediate  availability  any¬ 
time,  anywhere. 

Would  you  like  facts  about  other 
stores  and  how  they  have  saved,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  special  proposal  for  your 
storet  There  is  no  obligation.  Just  tel¬ 
ephone  the  Liberty  Mutual  office  in 
your  city  —  or  write  us  at  175  Berkeley 
Street,  Boston  17,  Massachusetts. 


liberty  w  MUTUAL 
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NEW  TWIST  ON  HOPALONG 


35,000  vititort  jamiiMd  traffic  but  not  thu  ttora'c  bucinuM.  ^ 

A  new  approach  to  the  visit  of  Hopalong  Cassidy  was  used  by  Pizitz, 
Alabama’s  largest  store,  on  Saturday,  September  8th.  Faced  with  the  dilemma 
of  where  to  have  Hopalong  make  his  appearance  and  fearful  that  a  visit  to 
the  boys  department  of  the  store  might  disrupt  the  store’s  business,  we  de¬ 
cided  instead  to  have  Hopalong  Cassidy  come  to  the  Goold  shop,  a  store 
that  Pizitz  recently  purchased  which  adjoins  the  main  store  and  which  is 
being  readied  for  its  transformation  into  a  complete  store  for  men. 

Thus,  instead  of  having  the  35,000  people  (actually  clocked)  that  shook 
hands  with  Hopalong  disrupt  the  store’s  business,  a  very  orderly  handling 
was  worked  out  on  the  main  floor  of  the  three  storied  Goold  building,  with 
the  children  lining  up  and  coming  in  through  one  side  of  the  building  and 
exiting  on  the  other. 

A  novel  twist  that  was  used  was  that  each  child  after  meeting  Hopalong 
Cassidy  and  receiving  Hopalong’s  picture  was  given  an  entry  blank  to  be 
used  in  a  free  drawing  for  a  pony  that  resembled  Topper,  the  horse  that 
Hopalong  uses.  This  blank  had  to  be  deposited  in  the  Hopalong  Cassidy 
department  at  Pizitz  with  the  drawing  a  week  later  on  Saturday,  September 
15th.  That  insured  that  each  child  who  saw  Hopalong  subsequently  made 
another  visit  to  the  Hopalong  Department.  Naturally,  the  Hopalong  busi¬ 
ness  boomed. 

While  Hopalong’s  arrival  by  plane  Friday  night  had  been  kept  very 
hush-hush  to  insure  him  some  privacy,  nevertheless  there  was  a  group  of 
several  hundred  children  waiting  for  him  at  the  airport. 

On  Saturday,  Cooper  Green,  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  escorted 
Hopalong  Cassidy  on  a  quick  trip  through  Birmingham  to  the  store  where 
the  Mayor  presented  Hoppy  with  an  ofhcial  key  to  the  city.  Following  that, 
Hoppy  met  all  the  kids.  At  the  end  of  his  Pizitz  stay  a  motorcycle  escort 
rushed  him  to  the  Crippled  Children’s  Clinic  where  Hopalong  left  happy 
memories  with  the  hundred  children  there. 

—  John  Pearl 

Sales  Manager,  Pizitz,  Birmingham 


manship  away  from  the  merchandise 
also  pays  off— for  both  the  salesman 
and  his  employer. 

Since  Roos  Brothers  likes  to  have  its 
representatives  wear  the  clothes  they 
sell  and  talk  to  their  friends  about, 
campus  representatives  are  allowed  a 
discount  on  merchandise  which  they 
purchase  for  their  own  wardrobes. 


Because  of  limited  space,  these  two 
campus  shops  carry  only  typical  stocks 
of  apparel  to  be  found  in  the  main 
Palo  Alto  store.  Merchandise  is  con¬ 
stantly  changed  so  it  does  not  appear 
to  always  be  the  same  old  stuff. 

With  other  branch  stores  in  San 
Francisco,  Oakland,  San  Jose,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  and  Fresno  catering  partly  to 


the  student  trade,  Roos  gets  around 
most  of  the  campuses  of  nortliern 
California. 


French  Study  American  Way.  A  dele¬ 
gation  of  13  French  business  men  has 
been  in  the  United  States,  studying 
American  management  methods  and 
labor-management  relations  in  partic¬ 
ular,  under  the  auspices  of  the  EGA 
Technical  Association. 

Gimbel  Brothers  of  Philadelphia 
had  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
department  store  on  the  French 
group’s  itinerary.  Top  management  at 
the  Gimbel  store  acquainted  them 
with  personnel  problems,  discussed 
training  programs  for  employees,  and 
took  them  on  a  tour  of  the  store. 
Arthur  C.  Kaufmann,  the  store’s  exec¬ 
utive  head,  was  host  to  the  delegation. 

In  New  York,  the  group  visited 
NRDGA  headquarters,  seeking  to  clar¬ 
ify  its  ideas  of  how  an  American  trade 
association  serves  its  members.  Among 
the  questions  raised  by  the  delegates 
was  that  of  the  smaller  store— what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  small  store,  and  whether 
small  store  interests  conflict  with  those 
of  larger  members.  Besides  asking  for 
information  on  the  current  employee 
relations  situation  in  retail  stores,  the 
delegates  also  asked  and  received  in¬ 
formation  on  the  relation  between 
NRDGA  and  other  trade  associations 
such  as  the  NAM  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States. 


Christmas  Increase.  After  a  poll  of 
its  membership,  Cavendish  Trading 
.'CoRP.  reports  the  outlook  for  Christ¬ 
mas  business  favorable— a  four  per  cent 
increase  is  looked  for,  slightly  more 
than  Cavendish  predicts  for  the  full 
Fall  Period.  In  an  election  of  officers, 
Edward  W.  Carter  of  the  Broadway 
Department  Store  became  the  new 
president  of  the  buying  syndicate; 
NRDGA’s  president,  George  Hansen, 
of  Chandler’s,  was  named  first  vice 
president,  and  Joseph  W.  Dye  of  Wolf 
8c  Dessauer,  treasurer. 


Off  the  Job  Training.  Executives  at 
Lasalle  8c  Koch,  Toledo,  are  doubling 
as  instructors  for  a  new  evening  course 
on  department  store  operation  given  at 
Toledo  University  with  the  store’s  co¬ 
operation.  Michael  Yamin,  Lasalle’s 
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president,  was  lead-off  lecturer  in  the 
series  of  classes  at  which  store  execu¬ 
tives  will  discuss  their  special  fields. 

Where  Fifth  and  14th  Meet.  From  a 
shopping  standpoint,  Fifth  Avenue 
and  14  th  Street  mean  two  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  experiences  for  the  average  New 
Yorker.  But  according  to  a  newcomer 
who  joined  the  New  York  retail  ranks 
last  month,  the  gulf  between  Avenue 
fashion  and  Street  price  is  not  so  great 
that  it  can’t  be  bridged  under  the  roof 
of  a  single  store.  On  that  theory. 
Lane’s,  a  wholly  owned  Lerner  Store 
operation,  opened  shop. 

The  store  avows  its  intention  of 
Iteing  the  spot  where,  in  a  merchandise 
sense,  the  Avenue  meets  14th  Street. 
With  this  promotion  theme  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  pull  more  shopp>ers  to  the 
highly  competitive  belt  where  Klein’s, 
Ohrbach’s  and  Hearn’s  are  masters  at 
their  trade.  But  Lane’s  is  also  expected 
to  tap  off  much  of  this  area’s  present 
volume.  Informed  guesses  say  that 
Lane’s  is  drawing  a  bead  on  a  $15  to 
$20  million  yearly  volume. 

To  get  that  volume  it  is  offering  a 
beautifully  designed  store,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  customer  comfort  and  free¬ 
dom  of  movement.  In  this  layout  it 
will  push  the  14th  Street  specialty  of 
self-service  merchandising  to  the  hilt; 
feature  low  markups  but  a  very  w'ide 
range  of  prices. 

Sales  Crippler.  How  closely  retail  sales 
and  proBts  are  tied  to  a  city’s  transit 
system  is  illustrated  by  the  reports 
from  two  of  Detroit’s  big  stores  on  the 
effects  of  the  three  month  bus  strike 
which  crippled  the  Motor  City  from 
.\pril  through  June.  Hudson’s  Oscar 
Webber  ref>orted  that  his  store’s  profits 
for  the  first  six  months  would  be  the 
worst  in  some  years.  Further  he  said, 
the  strike  had  a  "very  serious  effect  on 
sales.”  From  Crowley  Milner  came 
more  tangible  evidence  of  what  the  tie- 
up  had  done  to  downtown  sales  and 
profits.  Crowley  reported  a  net  loss  for 
its  first  six  months  2i/2  times  the  net 
profit  it  had  recorded  last  year.  Its  net 
-  sales  were  down  better  than  two  per 
cent. 


LADIES 

ALTERATION 

DEPARTMENT 


This  Combination  Hand  Sewing  and  Seamstress 
Table  nriay  be  just  the  equipment  you  need  to  cut 
costs  and  speed  up  the  work  in  your  Ladies'  Altera¬ 
tion  Department. 

Gives  each  seamstress  ample  working  space,  conveniently 
organized  and  effectively  lighted  for  doing  more  and 
better  work  with  less  effort.  No  time  lost  —  no  steps  wasted 
searching  for  unoccupied  machines  —  no  costly  delays. 

This  "tailor-made"  package  is  ideally  suited  for  keeping 
the  work  moving  through  the  department  without  the  usual 
bottle-necks  and  excessive  alteration  costs. 

Your  inquiries  solicited  on  this  combination  table,  also 
Stein  Add-A-Section  Finishers'  Tables,  Stein  Professional 
Pressing  Units,  Invisi-Hem  Units,  Marking  Tables,  Tailoring 
Machines  and  other  time-saving  equipment.  With  today's 
scarcity  of  competent  help  and  steadily  increasing  operating 
costs  there  is  very  little  choice  but  to  use  every  labor-saving 
device  obtainable. 

We  will  be  very  happy  to  hear  from  you. 


Best  Dad  Ad.  Davison-Paxon,  Atlanta,  STEIN  COMPANY 

has  l)een  awarded  first  prize  in  this  W.  \mm  Bmrmm  Strmmt  .  .  Chicago  7,  MUimoim 

year’s  Father’s  Day  advertising  con- _ _ _ 
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lest.  The  Davison  entry,  an  ad  fea¬ 
turing  photos  of  Atlanta  businessman 
dads  was  run  over  the  store’s  signature 
altered  to  fit  the  occasion  to  read 
“Dadison’s.”  Other  winners  in  the  con¬ 
test  were  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis, 
second,  and  Ben  Shermans,  Hastings, 
Nebraska,  third  prize.  - 

Franklin  Awards.  In  the  recent  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  sales  promotion 
competition  for  department  stores. 
The.  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
captured  the  top  prize  for  stores  doing 
over  $5  million  volume;  Gimbel’s, 
Philadelphia  was  second  and  Macy’s, 
Kansas  City  third.  For  stores  with  vol¬ 
umes  under  $5  million,  Savitt’s,  Hart¬ 
ford  won  the  big  prize.  The  contest 
covered  coordinated  promotions  for 
Post  advertised  items.  Prizes  were 
gold,  silver  and  bronze  busts  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin. 

SELLING  HELPS 

Plenty  of  Promotion.  Some  tightness 
of  supply  may  hit  the  home  appliances 
field  around  the  end  of  this  year,  but  it 
should  pass  by  the  middle  of  1952. 
This  prediction  was  made  by  John  H. 
Ashbaugh,  vice  president  of  Westing- 
house  Electric  Core.,  at  a  New  York 
press  conference  last  month.  He  notetl 
a  strong  improvement  in  consumer  de¬ 
mand  within  the  past  month,  but  saitl 
that  inventories  on  the  whole  should 
be  sufficient  to  supply  demand  through¬ 
out  the  relatively  brief  periotl  of  pro¬ 
duction  curtailment  which  lies  ahead. 

Other  Westinghouse  executives  de¬ 
scribed  phases  of  the  aggressive  pro¬ 
motion  campaign  on  all  types  of  appli¬ 
ances  which  the  company  launched 
this  month.  All  pointed-  out  that 
nothing  approaching  saturation  could 
be  said  to  exist  in  any  field  but  refrig¬ 
erators.  In  refrigerators  it  is  essential 
to  protluce  strong  replacement  appeal, 
such  as  the  truly  automatic  defrosting 
feature  around  which  Westinghouse 
builds  its  “Frost-Free”  campaign. 

The  brand-new  aggressiveness  of  the 
Westinghouse  bid  for  business  is  epi¬ 
tomized  by  its  capture  of  exclusive 
sponsorship  of  the  televised  broadcasts 
of  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso¬ 
ciation  football  games  this  fall.  An 
estimated  13  million  comfortable  spec¬ 
tators  will  watch  college  football  from 
television’s  50-yard  line,  and  this  huge 


audience  will  all  belong  to  Westing¬ 
house.  All  of  them  will  be  watching 
the  same  single  game  each  week,  this 
deal  being  the  NCAA’s  attempt  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  alarming  box-office  situation 
which  was  generally  attributed  to  the 
rich  TV  gridiron  fare  served  up  to 
televiewers  last  fall.  By  limiting  home 
television  coverage,  the  Association 
hopes  for  a  return  to  packed  football 
stadiums. 

In  a  ten  week  |jeriotl  19  games  will 
be  telecast.  Product  advertising  before 
and  during  the  game  will  include  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  Westinghouse  television 
and  home  appliance  products.  The 
broadcasts  are  supported  by  a  $700,000 
promotional  campaign.  Through  its 
dealers,  the  company  is  distributing 
free  two  million  football  handbooks 
containing  52  pages  of  schedules,  rec¬ 
ords,  forecasts  and  information.  These 
booklets  are  furnished  to  dealers  on  a 
cost  sharing  basis.  Newspaper  ads  in 
the  regions  where  games  are  televisetl 
are  appearing  each  Thursday,  with  TV 
station  and  time  announcements  and 
names  of  local  Westinghouse  dealers. 

Carpet  Closup.  For  guidance  in  the 
complicated  job  of  carjjet  merchandis¬ 
ing  this  year,  many  retailers  are  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  regional  store  management 
clinics  which  The  Carpet  Institute 
sponsors  in  coojjeration  with  Amos 
Parrish.  ,\t  the  New  York  clinic  last 
month  the  Institute  produced  the  en¬ 
couraging  results  of  its  second  annual 
survey  dealing  with  the  ingredients  of 
successful  carpet  selling.  It  reported 
that  40  jier  cent  of  the  nation’s  families 
say  they  are  in  the  market  now  for  soft 
floor  coverings.  Less  than  65  per  cent 
have  room-size  rugs  in  their  living 
rooms;  still  fewer  have  them  in  other 
rooms;  less  than  10  per  cent  have  wall- 
to-wall  carpeting  in  living  rooms,  and 
nearly  half  of  the  rugs  and  carpets  in 
use  are  more  than  five  years  old. 

The  clinic  interpreted  these  findings 
to  mean  that  stores  which  promote 
room-size  rugs,  wall-to-wall  carpeting, 
the  new  carpet  materials,  and  the  new 
fashions  will  find  this  year  a  highly 
satisfactory  selling  period. 

Concerning  the  position  of  carjiet 
rayon  in  the  overall  picture,  Martin 
Wilkinson  of  Firth,  chairman  of  the 
Institute’s  clinic  committee,  said  the 
manufacturers  are  making  good  prog¬ 


ress  in  the  effort  to  “unhitch  their 
wagon  from  wool.”  The  industry  will 
achieve  a  goal  of  stability,  he  said, 
when  “somewhere  around  half  the 
fiber  consumption  is  other  than  wool.” 
He  criticized  retailers  for  failure  to 
help  develop  consumer  confidence  in 
non-wool  fibers,  saying  that  on  one 
hand  they  blame  manufacturers  for 
the  “gyrations”  in  the  wool  market,  on 
the  other  continue  to  center  their  ad¬ 
vertising  on  “all-wool”  carpet  promo¬ 
tions. 

The  Institute’s  survey  provided  an¬ 
other  angle  on  the  future  of  carpet 
rayon.  According  to  the  survey,  retail 
salesmen  represent  the  biggest  single 
obstacle  to  successful  selling  of  carpets 
made  with  rayon.  Only  14  p>er  cent  of 
the  customers  and  only  nine  per  cent 
of  retail  management  turned  thumbs 
down  on  rayon  carpet.  But  among 
salesmen,  23  per  cent  were  opposed  to 
the  synthetic  floor  covering.  Obvious¬ 
ly,  some  improvements  are  called  for 
in  sales  training. 

In  another  section  of  its  report  the 
Institute  analyzed  operating  results  of 
floor  covering  departments  in  1950, 
and  reported  that  stores  with  biggest 
volume  increases  and  best  merchan¬ 
dising  figures  had;  (1)  made  and  used 
detailed  advance  merchandise  plans; 
(2)  averaged  higher  newspaper  costs  to 
sales;  (3)  concentrated  advertising  on 
fashion  and  appearance;  (4)  made  a 
practice  of  repeating  successful  ads: 
(5)  got  biggest  volume  increases,  high¬ 
est  sales  |>er  salesperson  and  lowest 
employee  turnover  by  using  incentive 
compensation  plans,  and  (6)  were 
thorough  about  sales  training. 

Additional  advice  on  floor  covering 
merchandising  came  to  the  retailer 
during  the  month  from  Carl  R.  Asher, 
ad  manager  for  Lees  Carpet  Co.  In 
an  address  before  the  Minneajjolis 
Twin  Cities  Floor  Covering  Club, 
Asher  urged  a  concerted  manufactur¬ 
er-retailer  effort  to  tell  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  about  the  wide  variety  of  floor 
coverings  they  have  to  choose  from. 
“There  always  has  been  a  wide  gap 
between  national  advertising  and  the 
dealer  who  sells  the  product,”  said 
.Asher,  a  gap  that  causes  advertising 
power  to  be  dissipated.  To  bridge  this 
gap,  Asher  suggested  that  carpet  manu¬ 
facturers  advertise  more  in  the  local 
sales  area  and  that  retailers  in  their 
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contact  with  customers  stress  the  sell¬ 
ing  features,  advantages  and  prestige 
advertising  of  brand  name  merchan¬ 
dise. 


Bigelow  Likes  Retail  Advice.  Bigelow 
Sanford’s  experiment  in  giving  retail¬ 
ers  a  stronger  voice  in  setting  the  com¬ 
pany’s  policy  is  paying  dividends. 
Bigelow  says  so  in  a  newly-released  re¬ 
port  on  the  first  year’s  activities  of  its 
Retailers  Advisory  Council.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  is  composed  of  Bigelow  executives 
and  an  equal  number  of  dealer  repre¬ 
sentatives  elected  to  one-year  terms  on 
a  regional  basis.  It  furnishes  a  direct 
channel  for  funneling  retail  opinions 
to  appropriate  members  of  Bigelow’s 
management.  Specifically,  Bigelow  says 
it  took  the  Council’s  advice  when  it 
increased  the  f>ercentage  of  blended 
carpets  in  its  production,  and  when 
the  company  formed  a  product  plan¬ 
ning  and  inventory  control  group. 
Questionnaires  to  retail  members  of 
the  Council  have  provided  Bigelow 
with  a  constant  flow  of  information  on 
many  topics. 
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WORTH'S,  WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Designed  by:  Store  Design  Division, 
Amos  Parrish  &  Co.  Inc.,  N.Y.C. 
Lingerie  Department.  Tray  ins'allations  nrrv^  successful 
and  used  in  various  departments  throughout  Worths. 


mp  PLEXIGLAS  DRAWER  TYPE  TRAYS 
AND  INSTALLATIONS 

Merchandise  it  attractiveljr  presented  to  the  customer  in 
the  world's  finest  trays,  of  crystal  clear  seamless  plexi- 
plas,  heat-resistant  and  ultra-violet  absorbins  grade. 
Trays  are  extremely  durable  and  will  not  discolor. 

Compactness  of  installation  greatly  increases  often 
doubles,  stock  and  display  capacity  of  present  fixtures 
and  de^rtmental  area,  with  attendant  substantial  sav-  • 
ings  in  selling  costs.  Breakdosm  by  sixe.  style,  and  M 
color  makes  for  better  inventory  control.  Quick,  easy  U 
selection  of  merchandise  means  fewer  lost  sale^  ^ 

Used  ihromglumt  the  country  by  those  tokos#  bnsi- 
Hess  it  is  to  Jhtotv — lending  merchants,  store  erchi- 
tects,  and  designers. 


An  the  things  your  rod  should 


•  durable — will  long  outlast  plated 
rods. 

•  inexpensive  —  probably  less  than 
W  the  cost  of  your  present 

B  •  colorful — a  departure  from  the  ordi- 
f  nary  ...  in  subdued  shades  of  light 
gray  and  green  .  .  .  coiorod  also  used 
tor  decorative  purposes. 

•  essential  —  hecansc  it  virtually  elimi¬ 
nates  cleaning  bills  and  markdowns  from 
soilage  due  to  metal  dust. 

— HI  leading  stores  thronghoni  the  conntry. 
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Premium  for  Plural  Purchases.  To 

spur  multiple  sales  of  women’s  hosiery. 
Holeproof  will  tempt  customers  with 
a  premium  for  extra  purchases,  a  new 
handbag  container  for  carrying  emer¬ 
gency  stockings.  The  “Pursepak,”  a 
plastic,  self-sealing,  reusable  holder, 
will  be  offered  starting  this  month  with 
no  extra  charge  to  retailer  or  customer. 
A  “pack”  goes  to  the  customer  for  all 
purchases  of  HoleprooFs  stockings 
alrove  one  pair. 


W  tnp  FOLDING  GARMENT  RACKS 

r  potent  ponding 

•  For  the  store  wanting  something  better  and 
nicer  than  metal  garment  racks  ...  at  moderate 
prices. 

•  Fine  pieces  of  furniture,  H/P  Folding  Garment 
Racks  are  individually  finished  and  handrubbed  to 
match  your  existing  woodwork.  Coiorod  used  for 
garment  rods.  In  four  heights  for  all  merchandise. 

•  More  substantial  than  most  racks,  metal  or  arood,  de- 
sigi^  exclusivelpr  as  permanent  fixtures.  No  tipping, 
longitudinal  flimsiness,  or  deflection. 


USUAl  METHOD  OF 
TRAY  INSTAUATION 

New  fixtures  or  modemixation  of 
existing  cases  may  be  accom- 
plishished  easily  by  local  wood¬ 
worker  or  store  maintenance  , 
facilities.  4 

For  such  departments  as;  M 
Lingerie,  knit  underwear, 
blouses,  scarves  and  neck- 
wear,  millinery  trimmings, 
children’s  apparel,  etc.,  etc. 


requires  a  neg¬ 
ligible  amount  of 
space  in  storage 
when  removed 
from  the  selling 
area  .  .  .  collap¬ 
ses  to  inches. 
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Profit  on  Trade-ins.  At  least  24  per 
cent  of  new  refrigerator  sales  involve  a 
trade-in,  according  to  General  Elec¬ 
tric,  but, -says  the  manufacturer,  the 
handling  of  them  need  not  be  a  buga¬ 
boo  for  retailers.  One  leading  South¬ 
ern  department  store,  it  points  out, 
runs  at  25  per  cent  profit  on  this  phase 
of  its  appliance  business.  To  show 
other  stores  how  they  can  chalk  up  com¬ 
parable  records,  G-E  has  prepared  a 
guide  for  successful  trade-in  operation 
liased  on  a  study  of  profitable  methods 
now  in  use.  “What  About  Trade-ins?” 
contains  information  on  the  appraisal, 
reconditioning  and  merchandising  of 
the  second-hand  boxes.  G-E’s  Bridge- 
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Equipment  to  aid  the  merchant 
Priced  to  meet  his  budget 

CONSULT  YOUR  ARCHITECT  OR  DESIGNER 

and  write  to: 


206-208  East  120th  St.  New  York  35,  N.  Y. 


port  headquarters  will  supply  copies  at 
15  cents  each. 

Spring  Market  Dates.  A  check  list  of 
Spring  Markets  in  early  1952  includes; 
New  York  Lamp  Show,  January  13-18, 
Hotel  New  Yorker;  Chicago  Gift  Show, 
February  4-15,  LaSalle  Hotel  and  Pal¬ 
mer  House;  New  York  Gift  Show, 
February  25-29,  Hotels  Statler  and 
New  Yorker;  Boston  Gift  Show,  March 
3-7,  Hotel  Statler;  Washington  Gift 
Show,  March  16-19;  Hotel  Willard; 
Philadelphia  Gift  Show,  March  23-26, 
Hotel  Benjamin  Franklin;  New  York 
Stationery  Show,  May  18-23,  Hotel 
New  Yorker. 

Branch  Store  Illustrated.  The  Grand 
Rapids  Store  Equipment  Co.,  has  pre¬ 
pared  an  eight  page  folder  illustrating 
in  full  the  new  John  Wanamaker 
branch  in  Great  Neck,  Long  Island. 
Copies  are  available  upon  request  from 
the  company’s  Grand  Rapids  office. 

Fitted  Sheet  Push.  One  result  of 
Pepperell’s  recent  consumer  survey  on 


FIXTURING? 
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EDINGER-WYCKOFF 

specialists  in  self-selectors 
that  produce  sales 

This  new  catalogue  pictures  and  describes 
E^nger-Wyckoff’s  line  of  Self-Selector  Floor 
Fixtures  for  stores. 

Send  for  your  copy  today!  Shown  are  31 
proven  sales  producers.  They  include  the 
aisle  traffic  table  that  increases  display  ca¬ 
pacity  by  50%  yet  occupies  only  the  same 
area  as  ^e  old  flat-top  case. 

Watt  &  Shand,  Lancaster,  Pa.  selected  E-W 
to  execute  its  modernization  program  recent¬ 
ly  competed.  This  fine  store  is  just  one  of 
many  Edinger-Wyckoff  customers.  Consult 
us  without  obligation.  And  for  FREE  Cata¬ 
logue,  use  the  convenient  coupon. 

CLIP  AND  MAIL 

I  1 

I  EDINGER-WYCKOFF,  Inc.  S-10  1 

Stroudsburg,  Pa.  • 

'  Send  us  the  new  E-W  Fixture  Cata-  , 

I  logue.  I 

1  Firm  .  ' 

I  Attention  of .  ^ 

^  City  . State .  I 

I - 1 


sheet  habits  is  the  company’s  decision 
to  promote  fitted  sheets  with  a  nation¬ 
al  advertising  campaign.  The  survey 
showed  that  in  “fitteds”  there  is  the 
makings  of  an  entirely  new  sheet  mar¬ 
ket.  The  majority  of  women  indicated 
that  they  knew  about  this  type  of 
sheet,  and  those  who  have  bought  and 
used  them  are  in  the  market  for  more 
of  the  same.  Pepperell  is  now  furnish¬ 
ing  them  in  three  grades  in  both 
double  and  twin  bed  sizes.  For  more 
information:  Pepjjerell’s  Trade  Service 
Bureau,  160  State  Street,  Boston. 

New  Peak  for  Linens.  The  Irish  Linen 
Guild  has  announced  an  early  May 
date  for  next  year’s  Irish  Linen  Week. 
The  Guild’s  survey  of  buyers  showed  a 
preference  for  the  Spring  date  when 
tie-ins  with  Mother’s  and  Father’s  Day, 
graduations,  weddings  and  shower  pro¬ 
motions  can  produce  another  peak 
linen  selling  period  such  as  those 
achieved  in  December  and  January. 

Sales  Training  Manual.  The  Farring¬ 
ton  Manufacturing  Co.  is  out  with  a 
collection  of  selling  aids  in  booklet 
form  which  it  is  distributing  to  stores 
without  charge.  Its  “Beauty  for  Sales 
...  by  the  Case’’  brochure  contains  a 
selected  list  of  hints  for  good  retail 
salesmanship  selected  from  the  com¬ 
pany’s  training  aids  which  are  distrib¬ 
uted  each  month.  Most  of  the  material 
is  general  in  nature;  some  of  it  is  tied 
to  merchandising  of  Farrington  manu¬ 
factured  display  boxes  and  jewel  cases. 
For  copies  write  to  the  manufacturer: 
76  Atherton  Street,  Boston  30. 

Dress>A>Doll  Promotion.  A  new  idea 
in  art  needlework  instruction  books 
leads  naturally  to  a  new  idea  for  a 
pre-Christmas  promotion.  The  new 
idea  is  from  The  Spool  Cotton  Com¬ 
pany,  745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22, 
New  York.  This  company  has  two 
giveaway  leaflets,  free  to  retailers,  each 
showing  how  to  dress  two  dolls  in  gar¬ 
ments  made  from  wool  yarn.  The  first 
has  a  bride  and  bridesmaid;  the  sec¬ 
ond,  a  cowgirl  and  a  drum  majorette. 
The  same  company  also  publishes  a 
ten-cent  retailer,  “The  Doll  Book,’’ 
which  tells  how  to  make  doll  clothes 
of  cotton  or  wool  yarn— baby  dolls, 
fairy  queens,  and  what  not.  Although 
the  customer  may  not  buy  a  vast 


amount  of  yarn  to  make  a  doll’s  dress, 
there’s  room  for  a  traffic-building  pro¬ 
motion  on  the  dress-a-doll  theme,  a 
promotion  that  can  easily  draw  women 
into  the  toy  department,  the  art  nee¬ 
dlework  department,  and  all  through 
the  store.  As  the  instruction  book  it¬ 
self  points  out,  women  never  lose  their 
love  of  dolls  and  their  joy  in  dressing 
them. 

Figure  Facts  for  Teens.  In  order  to 
acquaint  teen-age  girls  with  the  need 
for  proper  foundation  garments,  suited 
to  figure  and  to  the  occasion,  Warner 
Brothers  Company  has  prepared  a  15- 
minute  color  film,  16  mm.,  with  sound, 
for  high  school  groups.  “Facts  About 
Your  Figure,’’  planned  primarily  for 
home  economics  classes,  builds  its  story 
around  four  girls  who  are  disappoint¬ 
ed  with  the  fit  of  the  garments  they 
have  made.  In  showing  how  good  cor- 
setry  comes  to  the  rescue,  the  film  dis¬ 
cusses  figure  types,  measurements,  fit, 
and  the  right  garment  for  the  right 
occasion.  The  film,  which  is  non-com¬ 
mercial,  was  produced  for  Warner  by 
Herbert  Kerkow,  Inc.,  and  is  being 
distributed  by  Modern  Talking  Pic¬ 
ture  Service,  Inc.,  to  schools.  Corset 
buyers  will  be  notified  of  showings 
planned  in  their  own  cities,  so  that 
they  can  arrange  tie-in  displays  or 
fashion  shows  of  young  merchandise. 
For  information,  contact  Warner 
Brothers  Company,  Promotion  De¬ 
partment,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Propaganda  for  Silk.  A  big  consumer 
publicity  campaign  to  sell  the  merits 
of  silk  products  has  been  started  by  the 
International  Silk  Association  Con¬ 
gress.  Over  the  next  two  years  $600,000 
will  be  spient,  75  p>er  cent  of  it  in  the 
U.  S.,  France,  Switzerland  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  each  country 
publicity  organizations  will  be  set  up 
to  implement  the  overall  coordinated 
promotion. 

Indoor  Outdoor  Posters.  The  minia¬ 
ture  outdoor  sign  which  Lionel  began 
supplying  to  model  railroad  builders 
in  1949  continues  to  grow  in  populari¬ 
ty.  This  year  Lionel  in  cooperation 
with  Standard  Outdoor  Advertising 
plans  to  distribute  61/2  million  of  the 
miniature  poster  panels  with  its  1951 
Christmas  catalog— an  increase  of  al- 
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most  two  million  over  1950.  The  tiny 
posters  will  be  faithful  reproductions 
in  full  color  of  the  sales  messages  by  10 
national  advertisers.  The  miniatures 
are  given  free  with  the  Lionel  catalog; 
to  those  who  send  in  coupons  taken 
from  the  company’s  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  to  purchasers  of  the  special 
plastic  poster  frame  made  by  Lionel. 
Display  kits  to  supp>ort  the  promotion 
at  the  retail  level  are  being  distributed 
to  department  stores. 

Public  Service  Advertising.  The  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council's  October  list  of 
promotional  helps  in  support  of  public 
service  advertising  includes  material 
for  Community  Chest,  Religion  in 
American  Life,  CARE,  the  American 
Economic  System  and  Defense  Bonds 
campaigns.  Write  The  Advertising 
Council,  25  West  45th  St.,  New  York. 

Non-Woven  Interlining.  A  European 
developed  process  for  fabricating  in¬ 
terlinings  without  spinning  or  weav¬ 
ing  has  been  adopted  for  American 
production  in  a  mill  in  Lowell,  Mass. 
With  the  Pellon  interlining,  wool, 
camel  hair  and  other  highly  flexible 
soft  fibers  are  bonded  together  by  heat 
and  chemical  application.  The  result¬ 
ing  material  is  said  to  weigh  50  per 
cent  less  than  the  average  interlining, 
and  to  be  shrink-proof,  crease-resist¬ 
ant  and  flexible. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

Anagrammatic  Display.  A  display 
idea  born  in  France  now  available  to 
•American  advertisers  is  an  electrically 
powered  point-kif-sale  unit  which 
whirls  a  collection  of  vowels  and  con¬ 
sonants  around  like  dancing  figures, 
then  drops  them  into  position  to  spell 
out  its  sales  message.  In  tests,  the  At- 
tracto-Sales  display  was  found  to  hold 
spectators’  attention  while  it  spelled 
out  its  selling  spiel  several  times.  The 
unit,  which  can  be  made  up  in  any 
desired  specifications,  takes  a  39  letter 
message  arranged  in  three  lines  of  13 
letters  each.  An  added  feature  is  that 
it  can  be  adapted  to  use  dancing  fig¬ 
ures  and  all  kinds  of  animated  draw¬ 
ings.  Manufacturer  is  Uni-Ventions 
Co.,  303  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

For  Floor  Tile  Sales.  The  doll-house 


appeal  helps  to  sell  floor  tiles,  too,  one 
manufacturer  has  found.  In  test  stores, 
customers  were  given  a  chance  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  doll-sized  miniatures  of 
Kentile  and  Theme  Tile;  few  pros¬ 
pects  could  resist  the  invitation  to  de¬ 
sign  a  floor  pattern.  Result:  sales  of 
self-installation  floor  coverings  went 
up.  A  counter-sized  kit,  called  Junior 
Kenstyler,  is  now  available  to  dealers 
at  $10  a  set.  It  contains  250  Kentile 
samples,  each  two  inches  square,  4  pair 
of  Dot  ThemeTile,  and  a  supply  of 
instruction  manuals  and  envelope  stuf- 
fers.  The  case,  of  steel  construction,  is 
151/2  inches  high,  by  18^  wide,  by 
17i/^  deep. 

Gift  Wrap  Economy.  The  Tymatic 
Bow  Spinner  is  now  being  distributed 
by  the  Ribbon  Division  of  Burlington 
Mills,  under  a  new  agreement  with 
Harold  M.  Cook,  president  of  Tymat- 
ics,  Inc.  and  inventor  of  the  machine. 

The  Tymatic  makes  ribbon,  paper 
and  foil  bows  and  pom-pons  at  the 
rate  of  150  an  hour,  as  against  the  12 
or  15  an  hour  produced  by  hand.  It  is 
leased,  not  sold,  to  stores,  and  there 


Tymatic  maket  ISO  bows  an  hour 


are  about  200  now  in  use.  The  labor 
cost  saving  per  bow  is  estimated  at  five 
to  seven  cents.  A  demonstration  in 
New  York  last  month  showed  that  the 
machine  is  simple  enough  for  anyone 
to  operate  after  a  few  minutes  training. 

New  possibilities  for  the  machine 
are  being  developed  vyith  Burlington’s 
entry  into  the  promotion.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  some  stores  are  already  using  it  to 
make  up  gift  bows  and  school  color 
rosettes  for  resale.  {Cont.  on  page  64) 


The  Inserting  & 
Mailing  Machine 


cuts  mailing  costs  .  .  . 


for 

DOUBLEDAY 

and  for  thousands 
of  other  mass 

mailers 


Wage  rises,  manpower  shortage  and 
-  production  pressure  are  causing  top 
management  to  seek  ways  to  cut  mass 
mailing  costs.  The  Inserting  and  Mailing  • 
Machine  does  just  that — simply. 

Just  press  the  button  and  “Zoom!”  * 
— you  slice  4/5  off  your  mailing  costs.  , 
One  Inserting  and  Mailing  Machine 
does  the  work  of  12  to  20  people.  • 
It  accomplishes  6  operations.  Never  an 
insert  too  few,  never  one  too  many.  • 
It’s  better  than  human  —  its 
electric  controls  make  it  blunder-proof.  * 

INSERTING  t  MAILING  MACHINE  CO.  * 

PHILLirSmtS.  NEW  JERSET 


Doubluday  A  Co.,  Inc., 

Gordon  City,  N.  Y.,  publisher, 
first  installed  an  Inserting  and 
Mailing  Machine  in  1946  and  has 
saved  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
since.  They  write,  "We  are  very 
satisfied  ...  we  have  seven 
machines  in  operation  .  .  .  and  have 
yet  to  find  a  machine  comparable 
to  the  ones  we  are  using." 

Newest  Methods  in  Mailing 
Procedure— just  write  for  them, 
let  ut  show  you  how  easy  it  is  to 
solve  your  mailing  problems. 
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Humane  Bird-Proof er.  Pigeons  roost¬ 
ing  on  your  building?  Or  starlings? 
There’s  a  product  that  will  shoo  them 
away,  but  won’t  hurt  them  at  all. 
Called  Roost-No-More,  it  is  a  gelatin 
compound  that  is  applied  to  ledges 
and  eaves  with  a  caulking  gun;  effect 
lasts  a  year,  the  manufacturers  say,  and 
sometimes  longer,  because  pigeons 
don’t  bother  trying  again  when  they 
have  found  a  perch  disagreeable.  Na¬ 
tional  Bird  Control  Laboratories, 
1035  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago  7. 
Illinois,  is  the  manufacturer. 


scribes  his  Multi-.\id  as  an  improved^ 
slide-rule  which  permits  answers  to  be| 
read  without  use  of  complicated  loga-^ 
rithmic  scales.  The  multiplier  is 
manufactured  by  the  Multi-Aid  Com-  , 
PI  TER  CoRP..  249  West  34th  St.,  New  | 
York.  f 

Steel  Saver.  By  chemically  treating  t 
corrugated  fiber-board.  Convoy,  Inc.,  | 
Canton,  Ohio,  is  producing  rugged,  f 
hard-finish  permanent  storage  files  us-  i 
ing  a  bare  minimum  of  metal.  The] 
Chem-Board  Files  weigh  half  as  much  | 
as  their  steel  counterparts,  can  be  j 
stacked  fully-loaded  to  ceiling  height.# 
without  intermediate  supports,  opcr-( 
ale  without  sag  or  binding.  Non- 1 
metal  construction  permits  substantial 
cost  reduction  and  offers  good  possi¬ 
bilities  for  conserving  steel.  For  infor¬ 
mation  write  Convoy,  P.  O.  Station  B, 
Box  216,  Canton  6,  Ohio. 

Show  Every  Shoe.  Display  units  de¬ 
signed  to  handle  complete  style  assort¬ 
ments  of  women’s  shoes,  slippers  and 
casuals  arc  in  production  at  Frankel 
Plastics.  One  of  the  first  models  to 
pass  its  sales  test  is  a  revolving  type 
display  which  holds  72  different  styles 
each  on  a  shoe  form.  This  unit  has 
five  tiers,  stands  66  inches  high.  Fhc 
shoe  form,  attached  to  the  tiers  by 
metal  prongs,  can  be  lifted  off  by  the 
customer  for  closer  examination.  The 
line  includes  units  for  all  types  of  floor 
locations  and  for  island  and  wall  dis- 
play. 


Everyman's  Abacus.  A  new  calculator 
made  to  sell  for  $1,  reduces  multipli- 


Projectagraph  Corp.,  Oshkosh,  Wise., 
makes  this  16-  by  13-  by  13-inth  slide  film 
unit,  which  shows  35-mm  films  in  continu¬ 
ous  sequence,  at  intervals  of  five,  10  or  15 
seconds,  on  a  108".  screen.  Film  subjects 
are  handled  like  phonograph  records  with 
the  firm’s  Pic-Disk,  a  mounting  for  14  pic¬ 
tures.  Unit  can  be  used  in  daylight. 


MORE  SALES  . . . 

THRU  CHARGE  CUSTOMERS 


cation  problems  to  a  “simple  involun¬ 
tary  routine,  mentally  performed  and 
learned  in  a  few'  minutes.”  Its  in¬ 
ventor  is  Charles  Lipkin,  author  of 
“Mental  Multiplication”  a  handbook 
to  shortcut  arithmetic.  Lipkin  de- 


SMALL  STORE  REGISTER 


A.  J.  WOOD  it  COMPANY 

1518  Walnut  Straat,  Philadelphia  2.  Pa. 
Tlw  Research  Method  of  Account  Solicitation 


TAX  CALCULATOR 


Designed  for  the  small  retailer,  a  new 
Remington  Rand  cash  register  has  a  10-key 
keyboard,  and  also  such  features  as  nine 
designations  for  products,  departments,  or 
clerks;  seven-column  listing  and  totaling 
capacity;  paid-out  and  charge  key.  ft  is 
also  possible  to  use  the  machine  for  gen¬ 
eral  figure  work.  The  manufacturers  call 
it  Cash  Register  Model  Number  71-CR, 
and  say  that  it  permits  a  small  business 
concern  to  maintain  a  complete  record 
system  control  of  daily  business  trans¬ 
actions. 


This  one-pound  calculator,  nine  inches 
long  by  four  inches  high,  computes  Fed¬ 
eral  old  age  benefit  and  withholding  tax 
payroll  deductions  at  the  turn  of  a  knob. 
Tax  tables  are  printed  on  interchangeable 
Ceianese  acetate  plastic,  so  that  one  ma¬ 
chine  can  handle  several  payroll  periods, 
and  replacement  drums  can  be  inserted 
for  future  rate  changes.  By  Kirk  Pi  astic 
Company,  Los  .Angeles. 


We  have  many 
satisfied  clients 
to  prove  it. 
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